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recites A Great Violinist 
yt” WORLD-TELEGRAM: ‘‘Jacques 
bl once Thibaud, noted French violinist, was 
n 0° given a hero’s welcome at last night’s 
«Memore NE: The ret mer Philharmonic concert in Carnegie Hall. 
pT 1BU! ynist, to the agic Fellow virtuosos greeting his return in- 
HERAL aud, vie ~ musice ki set cluded Fritz Kreisler, Mischa Elman 
Jacaues cert plato ee old stones concert oot Nathan Milstein. | . 
can conee of last HE Orchestt® The huge crowd acclaimed both the vio- 
mn the ee morable S ho’ linist and the man who served valiantly 
apart as pila mic ‘ alo’s against the Nazis during the occupation. 
of the age Hall. formance, ° playing If Mr. Thibaud had shed any glow as 
in Carn spaud’s ve =00 violin most artist of the singing strings there was 
jacaues * Espa ol w,chool at} no trace of it last night. The man 
Ss mphonie |... Belgian sifu played with a youth’s ardor, and the 
2 ghe FT aertully aimin- tone soared out with all the fresh elan 
amirable- ne i y has not 3 of yesterday. The show was Mr. Thi- 
Thibaud's sonical maste ne ovati iaying baud’s, the grand technician and stylist, 
rnd his tec the yee og a e Lan to the artist to his finger tips, and the 
ished poth pefore “york's. loy® from ———- who knew how to breathe a 
ceive . tone missin out uman voice into a. violin. For while 
in aa ail too oe fact th eer i0- the applause was also directed at the 
y great aeoeol a of has not e brave patriot who often risked his life 
oer platformin plavin€ omson being smuggled in and out of France, 
taste it VOU cence.” wirgil Th it would have gone in any case to 2 
sea in his ae great violinist.” —Louis Biancolli 
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The Warrior, New Opera by Rogers, 


Has Metropolitan Premiere 
By Ronatp EYer 


sense, and if their warrior seems somehow to have wandered out on 


|: Messrs. Rogers and Corwin have not written an opera in the usual 


the wrong stage, they may console themselves with the thought that 
hey have conducted a challenging and not entirely unrewarded experiment 
in advanced methods of wedding music to drama and speech. Yet the news 
remains that The Warrior came and failed to conquer. 


But first the background data: 
The Warrior was chosen in Febru- 
ary of last year by a board of judges 
representing the Metropolitan Opera 
Association and Columbia Univer- 
sity as winner, of the $1,500 award 
offered by Columbia’s Alice M. Dit- 
son Fund for a new American opera 
of the “greatest merit’, and the 
fund made a further contribution of 
$5,000 to the Metropolitan toward 
production costs. 

The opera, based on the Samson 
theme, is in one act, running about 
an hour in playing time, subdivided 
info four episodes, or scenes, the 
first showing the sleeping Samson 
shorn of his hair and over-powered ; 
second, his taunting and blinding by 
the Philistines ; third, his soliloquies 
in prison, and finally the festival of 
Dagon and the destruction of the 
temple. A single stage setting on 
four levels, dominated by two great 
pillars, serves as background for 
the lighting effects and stage group- 
ings upon which the scenic changes 
largely depend. 

The Warrior was inspired by the 
biblical tale of Samson and Delilah, 
but it should be understood at the out- 
set that it has little to do with that 
story, except in external incidents and 
a few allusions, and certainly nothing 
in common with Saint-Saéns previous 
operatic undertaking of the same 
theme. Announced as a “contemporary 
treatment” of the Samson legend, 
there is nevertheless nothing modern 
about it (except in the musical idiom) 
either in language, setting, character- 
izations or narrative treatment. De- 
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Tue Warrior, by Bernard Rogers, 
Metropolitan Opera House, Jan. 11, 
afternoon. The cast: 


FPP eS .Mack Harrell 
PD. .0 sv wde odetione be Regina Resnik 
Four lords.. ...-Anthony Marlowe 
Felix Knight 

John Baker 

: Osie Hawkins 
Three captains............ John Garris 
Thomas Hayward 

William Hargrave 


Cenee ss sss thubale open Kenneth Schon 
BCRP soc tcp ade ween eee Irene Jordan 
Lords, the crowd 
Conductor ...........Max Rudolf 
Production staged by. .Herbert Graf 
Chorus master......... Kurt Adler 





lilah reveals some Freudian symptoms 
in one of her monologues and there are 
peculiarities of speech and thought 
from time to time that appear more 
anachronistic than stylistic, but beyond 
that the contemporary claim is mis- 
taken. 

With these specifications, the work 
was scheduled for performance on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 11, in a 
double bill with Hansel and Gretel, as 
the first new native work staged at 
the opera house in 10 years. The pres- 
ent observations were made at the 
dress rehearsal (or premiere, as it 
was called by the Metropolitan man- 
agement) the previous day, since the 
public performance took place after 
MusicAL AMERICA’S press time 

The authors have had something to 
say about their work. Mr. Rogers, 
who teaches composition at the East- 
man School of Music, has been at 
pains to point out that, despite Mr. 
Corwin’s almost exclusive identifica- 
tion with radio script writing, The 


(Continued on page 19) 








SCENES FROM THE WARRIOR: Mack Harrell, the Samson (left), pushes down the pillars 
of the temple in the final episode. (Above and below) Regina Resnik, the Delilah, with 


Samson in the first scene depicting his betrayal and capture 
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Munch Receives 
Boston Plaudits 


French Conductor Makes Initial 
U. S. Appearance—New Music 
Played 


30stON.—These weeks of holiday 
cheer, as always, have been the annual 
period of The Great Musical Famine. 
Concert - giving shrinks to almost 
nothing. Only the activities of the 
Boston Symphony and the customary 
Christmas performances of Messiah 
by the Handel and Haydn Society re- 
main unaffected. 

Nevertheless, this interlude has had 
its considerable excitement: the first 
appearances in this country of Charles 
Miinch, as guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony. 

Not much about Mr. Miinch had 
been generally known in these parts, 











save that in Paris he had founded the 
Orchestra Philharmonique and had 
succeeded Philippe Gaubert as con- 
ductor of the Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra; that he had stoutly resisted 
the attempted inroads of Nazi kultur 
during the occupation. That he would 
be welcomed politely, as a Frenchman, 
a patriot and artist was assured. 

What Mr. Méinch actually received 
was a demonstration of enthusiasm 
warmer and louder than any new- 
comer has been awarded since Dimitri 
Mitropoulos set the town on its tonal 
ear more than 10 years ago. The dark 
horse of the baton proved himself an 
interpreter and a technician of very 
high rank. He disclosed a sense of 
elastic rhythm, and an over-all com- 
mand of expressive suppleness not 
only rare but extraordinary. 

Mr. Miiunch is a conductor of pas- 
sionate temperament who does not, 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Tagliavini Debut Is Fervently Hailed 


To the accompaniment of an audi- 
ence demonstration which smacked 
strongly of his native Italy (and which 
seemed more than a little premedi- 
tated), Ferruccio Tagliavini made his 
long heralded debut in fine style as 
he sang Rodolfo in the second La 
Bohéme on Jan. 10. The 33-year-old 
lyric tenor did not need the efforts of 
what was said to be the highest paid 

“claque in years to “put him over”’—in 
fact there were enough genuine friends, 
Italian and otherwise, who had heard 
his records, and GIs who had heard 
him in person to start the applause 
ball rolling even if he hadn’t won a 
deserved spontaneous ovation. Ap- 
plause before he sang a note, wild 
“bravos” in the midst of arias and 
duets and frenzied yells and hand- 
beatings before the voice sound had 
finished were an annoyance rather 
than a help. 

Mr, Tagliavini didn’t need it. From 
his first utterance he established him- 
self as a singer of authority, with a 
voice of much beauty and great flexi- 
bility, if not the actual decibel power 
expected—for the first act left one 
waiting and wondering if that was all 
there was. The Narrative and the duet. 
while sung with finesse and charm, 
seemed in too small a frame. Then in 
the third act the voice really came to 
life, so to speak, and poured out warm- 
ly and fully, so that one wished the 
first act could be repeated just to 
make sure. It is highly possible that 
this small calibre and tentative vocal 
approach will never be used by the 
tenor again now that he has found his 
stride, although he can well keep such 
details as the beautiful pianissimo after 
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Opera 
HE Metropolitan’s traditional of- 
fering of the holiday season, 

Engelbert Humperdinck’s fairytale 

opera, Hansel and Gretel, returned to 

the boards after an absence of eight 
years in a special performance for 
children under the sponsorship of the 

Metropolitan Opera Guild on the 

afternoon of Dec. 27. The first public 

performance was given the following 

Sunday afternoon. 

It is a delight to find this historic 
and utterly charming work restored to 
the repertoire, but not entirely without 
nostalgic memories of earlier, and 
better, performances in the same thea- 
tre. The settings, as nearly as one 
could remember, were the same, ex- 
cept for the witch’s house which, un- 
accountably, had metamorphosed with 
the years from a gingerbread hut into 
a kind of miniature Byzantine castle 
bedizened with bon-bons. The Jacob’s 
Ladder of angels and the accompany- 
ing choreography, too, seemed to have 
become a little more spectacular, a la 
Radio City. 

Physically, then, it was much the 
same mellow, ageless production with 
which many a New York child has 
grown up. Artistically and musically, 
however, it was somewhat different. 
Something of the fairytale atmosphere 
and the magical illusion were missing. 
From the first notes of the rather 
long overture, under the baton of 
Fritz Stiedry, there were a listless- 
ness and a kind of clod-hopper .gross- 
ness that had a theatre full of children 
whispering—and not a few throwing 
paper wads—after the first five min- 
utes. Entrancement settled upon the 
house fitfully and infrequently. 

Yet there were some noteworthy 
impersonations, one of which was the 
Hansel of Risé Stevens who, through 
her long experience as the perennial 
Octavian, has developed her imitation 
of the stance, the gestures and the 


suet wn tenseserstiunnt 


Guild Stages 
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Ferruccio Tagliavini as Rodolfo 


the high B flat in the Narrative. 

In acting, too, the newcomer has 
much to give. Rodolfo doesn’t need 
particular subtlety, and often it is 
“walked through”. Mr. Tagliavini 
makes the most of each telling gesture, 
éach expression while cheerfully sub- 
ordinating his person to the necessities 
of the ensemble. There is more to his 
acting than ham. If we can dispense 
with the feverish atmosphere around 
him, which may tend to alienate affec- 
tions rather than win them, we should 
have a most worthy and welcome ad- 
dition in this personable young singer. 

The performance had other merits 
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Hansel and Gretel 


movement of a young male to near- 
perfection. Her voice, however, may 
have been a shade too rich for the 
boyish part. Nadine Conner’ was 
better adapted, vocally, to the role of 
Gretel, though she was less effective 


as well, although, infected by the 
bumptious audience, everyone was in- 
clined to play broadly for laughs. No 
doubt inspired in a more dignified 
direction as well, everyone attempted 
to reach vocal heights and almost 
succeeded. Licia Albanese again gave 


her affecting and musically delightful, 


portrayal of Mimi; Mimi Benzell 
sang Musetta much better than most 
and chirped less; Francesco Valen- 
tino’s Marcello was full-voicéd and 
acted with restraint and Gerhard 
Pechner kept Benoit and Alcindoro 
within «reasonable limits as .Whumor- 
ous character. George Cehanovsky 
and Giacomo .Vaghi were as good as 
before as the other two Bohemians. 
All of this had some reference to 
the pit, where Cesare Sodero _con- 
ducted with more fire and mastery 
than at other times. In. spite of the 
hilarious claquers, he kept the per- 
formance going and made cohesion a 
goal. ‘ 
Sober recollection and consideration 
pronounces the judgment on tenor and 
performance: excellent. Q.E 


The Abduction frgm the Seraglio, 
Dec. 18 age, | Ps 

Mozart’s Abduction fromthe Se- 
raglio was repeatgd’ on Cy BB with 
the same cast which had appeared in 
the first performance. Chief honors of 
the evening went to Eleanor Steber, 
who was again heard as Constanza, 
and Pierette Alarié,.who took the role 
of Blonda:~ Dezso Ernster was the 
Osmin; Charles Kullman, Belmonte ; 
John Carter, Pedrillo; and Hugh 
Thompson, the Pasha. . Both 
Steber and Miss Alarie brought vi- 
vacity and lightness to the perform- 
ance. The conductor was again Emil 
Cooper. 


Manski. Miss Votipka’s sweet, cul- 
tured tones belied her broom and her 
hooked nose. 

Despite its many inherent delights 
and bits of sheer beauty, as well as 
its historic significance as the re- 
crudescence of German opera after 
Wagner, Hansel and Gretel’s basic 
weaknesses and incongruities become 





histrionically. Claramae Turner, as 
the mother, and John Brownlee, the 
father, were satisfactory, if not 
particularly distinguished. Lucielle 
Browning was the sandman and Lil- 
lian Raymondi the dewman. Thelma 
Votipka, a fine singer and usually an 
able and volatile actress, clearly was 
miscast as the witch. This is not es- 
sentially a singing role, as can be at- 
tested by those who remember the 
cacklings of the several men (includ- 
ing Clifton Webb) who have done the 
part in times past, to say nothing of 
the classic interpretation of Dorothee 


more apparent with each rehearing. 
One grows skeptical of the aesthetics 
of the towering Wagnerian super- 
structure erected upon this slender, 
simple children’s tale. Then there is 
the massive symphonic score, worthy 
sometimes of Tristan and _ Isolde, 
against which the voices and the folk- 
like melodies of the little peasant 
people in the story seem to have only 
a ghost of a chance. (Love’s labor, 
incidentally, was lost on the English 
text provided for this performance, 
since not one word in ten got over 
the footlights). The impression gains 


Miss * 


(Left) Herbert Graf 
rehearses a 
with Nadine Conner, 
Rise 
Claramae Turner, as 
Gretel, Hansel and 
the Mother, respec- 
tively. (Right) Mar- 
tha Lipton, the Han- 
sel of the first public 


diné“ was touchingly done. 














La Bohéme, Dec. 19 

The first performance this year of 
Puccini’s beloved opera was also the 
signal for the return of a ‘favorite 
tenor, Jussi Bjoerling, who, in excel- 
lent voice, sang Rodolfo to the delight 


of a huge audience. The demonstra- 
tions which began After his  full- 
throated and lyrical outpouring in the 
Narrative, continued throughout the 
opera whenever there was a chance. 
Sharing in them was Bidu Sayao, who 
is well liked as Mimi. Mr. Bjoerling 
is more the singer than the actor; 
Miss Sayao more the actor than the 
singer in this opera. The two artists’ 
work was especially fine in the first 
and third act duets—in the former 
their off-stage high C rang true. 
Otherwise the performance was not 
out of the top drawer. Mr. Sodero 
chose some arbitrary tempos occasion- 
ally and once in a while swamped the 
voices with orchestral sound. The 
gaiety of the Bohemian friends seemed 
somewhat forced although John 
Brownlee’s Marcello is always a tell- 
ing bit of acting and singing and 
Giacomno..Vaghi’s Coat Song as Col- 
Frances 
Greer stPuggled hard to attract atten- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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that the work is top-heavy and that a 
better sense of proportion probably 
would have been attained in the treat- 
ment of the same tenuous subject by 
a Mendelssohn, a Schumann or a 
Tchaikovsky—or even a Debussy, a 
Strauss or a Prokofieff. 

Hansel and Gretel were followed by 
a performance of the Valpurgis Night 


scene 


Stevens and 


performance 





ballet sequence from Faust, deleted 
from the opera early in its career, the 
music of which is familiar in the con- 
cert hall. The Metropolitan’s ballet 
corps, in all its magnificent incom- 
petence, took part in the foray, but 
fine individual -performances were 
turned in by Marina Svetlova, an 
expert and lovely dancer, as La Belle 
Helene; Leon Varkas as Faust, and 
Edward ~Caton as Mephistopheles. 
The performance was _ interesting 
mostly as a curiosity since it rarely 
is to be seen in this country. Karl 
Kritz, of the musical staff, made a 
creditable debut as conductor of this 
work, RONALD EYER 
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French Violinist Is 
Warmly Welcomed 
After Years of War 


‘SN ONSIDERING the experi- 

{ | ences and vicissitudes he has 
endured since he last visited 
America about a dozen years ago 
Jacques Thibaud shows few out- 
ward signs of change. His hair, 
perhaps, is a trifle grayer and more 


sparse, certain wrinkles rather 
deeper. Otherwise the great vio- 
linist remains astonishingly the 


same man his numberless admirers 
recall. 

The old manner, the ineradicable 
gentility, the distinction, the gra- 
ciousness and warmth — all’ these 
and more continue exactly as they 
were. It seems almost incredible 
that anyone should go through so 
much yet alter so little. What the 
world cataclysm has wrought in the 
depths of the artist’s spirit will be- 
come apparent only gradually, in 
his coming performances of great 
music. 

Certainly Mr. Thibaud witnessed 
affliction in its most soul-searing 
forms and just as certainly he un- 
derwent his share of deadly perils, 
humiliations, material losses and as- 
saults on virtually every ideal he 
had worshipped all his life. So far 
as there ts recovery from such 
things he has recovered — or, at 
least, recuperated. Yet even in the 
blackest days of discouragement he 
never wavered in his service to mu- 
sic and never doubted that his vio- 
lin was the surest means of alleviat- 
ing and healing. : 

Mr. Thibaud was at his home in 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz, close to the 
Spanish border, when, in 1940, the 
invasion came. Like so many others 
he probably felt himself reasonably 
safe at first so far from Paris. Yet 
in a few days the Germans had ar- 
rived and occupied his house. In 
contrast with thousands of other 
unfortunates he was not definitely 
ill-treated—a fact the more surpris- 
ing for the reason that his wife was 
“racially suspect”. It was not long 
before he managed to return to 
Paris, the couple installing them- 
selves at a small hotel in the neigh- 
borhood of the Etoile. But pres- 
ently Mr. Thibaud had fresh cause 
for worry. The hotel was taken 
over by the Gestapo, though some- 


how the violinist was permitted to - 


occupy a room far upstairs. 
Hoodwinking the Enemy 


He had ample occasion to dis- 
cover what others have often no- 
ticed—that the Nazis, for all their 
brutality, their elaborate “system” 
and “organization,” were funda- 
mentally stupid. They lacked what 
the French call “esprit” and this 
deficiency made them, perhaps, 
somewhat less dangerous and easier 
to hoodwink than they might other- 
wise have been. Now and then Mr. 
Thibaud had chances to profit by 
the Nazi witlessness. It was some- 
times a gamble, but the violinist got 
the better of them, by a feigned 
stupidity. 

One instance of this had to do 
with concertizing. “I played num- 
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JACQUES THIBAUD: 
The Return of 





berless concerts and recitals,” he 
explained. “I realized that music 
was the only solace my countrymen 
had. They refused to go to the mu- 
sical and theatrical functions given 
under the auspices of the Nazis. 
Films, plays, music, everything were 
for the Germans simply a means of 
propaganda and the French, realiz- 
ing this only too well, stayed away. 

“T managed, however, to make an 
extensive number of appearanees. I 
obtained permission to cross into 
the unoccupied territory, giving re- 
cital after recital in Lyon, Toulouse 
and most of the other towns of that 
region. On one occasion I wished 
to go to Switzerland to play there. 
That was not so easy. A permis de 
sortie was available to those who 
were willing to give concerts in 
Germany, something I refused point 
blank. How then was I to go to 
Switzerland ? 

“Fortunately the Swiss consul in 
Vichy to whom I addressed myself 
was a dyed-in-the-wool anti-Nazi. 
He received me cordially, though he 
was doubtful at first because I 
thought it questionable that I could 
obtain permission to leave France 
from the German authorities. But 
finally he said: ‘I am not supposed 
to know, officially, what the Nazi 
regulations in the matter will be. I 
shall give you a Swiss visa and 
then, should they object, I shall ex- 
plain that you had the visa already. 
Somehow, I managed it and I 
crossed the border at Annemasse, 
greatly assisted by a Frenchman 
active in the underground. So I 
went to Geneva and appeared in 
concert there, returning to France 
by the same route I had come. 

“One day, however, I received a 
peremptory summons to appear be- 
fore a high official of the Gestapo. 
“You have done a very serious 
thing’, he said, ‘and will in all likeli- 
hood be heavily punished!’ I pre- 
tended not to understand what he 
was talking about. ‘Do you want 
to punish me for playing music ?’, I 
asked; ‘that is all I can remember 
having done. You are surely not 
going to tell me there is anything 
punishable about playing the violin, 
are you? What else have I done?’ 
After no end of thundering and 
threatening he finally blurted out: 
‘The next time you go to Switzer- 





Ben Greenhaus 


land let me warn you not to give a 
concert there’! 

“How had he found it out? I 
soon learned the answer. Someone 
at the Geneva radio had the un- 
happy idea of broadcasting the pro- 
gram without ever telling me a 
word about it beforehand. I had a 
narrow escape but in the end noth- 
ing happened to me. 

“In Paris I played sonata recitals, 
a series devoted to the Beethoven 
piano trios, and all the classics—all, 
that is to say, except Mendelssohn, 
whose music the Nazis forbade. 
Curiously enough there were two 
other composers whom they banned 
on racial grounds—Wieniawski and 
Szymanowski. Now, I recalled that 
all the documents relating to Wie- 
niawski were in the archives of the 
Paris Conservatoire and, after much 
difficulty, I managed to secure them. 


Championed Wieniawski 


“As I had believed first, Wieniaw- 
ski was not Jewish but Catholic. 
With this fact firmly established I 
hurried to the Nazi headquarters 
and told them of my researches and 
my discovery. It was wasted ef- 
fort! The Nazis said that, one way 
or another Wieniawski was Jewish 
and refused to let me play his music 
at any time. They insisted no less 
emphatically that, argue as I might, 
Szymanowski was not Catholic but 
Jewish, and so his music was ban- 
ished from every program. 


“I gave my series of Beethoven 
trios in cooperation with Alfred 
Cortot and a very capable cellist. 
Cortot fell into the bad graces of his 
compatriots because he toured Ger- 
many and gave concerts there. But 
it is an error to think that the popu- 
lar music hall singer Maurice Che- 
valier was a collaborationist or in 
league with the Nazis. He did, it 
is true, travel to Germany. Not to 
earn money, however, or to enter- 
tain the Germans, but exclusively to 
divert the prisoners of war in the 
camps there. The actor Sacha Gui- 
try, on the other hand, gave a din- 
ner in honor of Ribbentrop and 
Goering in his own home. Perhaps 
the largest number of collaboration- 
ists among musicians was to be 
found among the opera singers. 

“An outspoken Nazi among those 
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Jacques Thibaud (above) arrives at La Guardia Field on 

Christmas Eve for a two-month concert tour, his first visit to 

the United States in approximately a decade and a half. 

(Left) Mr. Thibaud and his accompanist Marinus Flepse, 
who was a fellow, passenger 


who came from Germany to enter- 
tain the French was the pianist 
Walter Gieseking. On the other 
hand, it is a fact that Murtwangler 
absolutely. refused to conduct in 
Paris or in any other occupied capi- 
tal. He declined to antagonize the 
people of those nations conquered 
by the Germans. The concerts of 
the Berlin Philharmonic given in 
Paris were conducted, instead, by 
Clemens Krauss. 

“His conducting was extraordi- 
narily bad, particularly in Mozart 
and Beethoven. I think I shall 
never forget the woeful perform- 
ance of the Third Leonore Overture 
I heard under his direction. As 
for Gieseking, I noticed that he was 
giving an entire group of Debussy 
and, knowing that he was a master- 
ful interpreter of Debussy, I made 
it a point to hear him. But the 
propaganda he practiced on behalf 
of Hitler, in articles and broadcasts 
prior to the concert, was utterly 
nauseating and a sad blot on the 
reputation of a great artist. 

“Since the war there has been 
an enormous amount of music not 
only in Paris but all over France. 
I might almost say there has been 
too much! One day, not long ago, 
we had as many as 14 concerts. 
But what would you have? People 
are hungry, and having insufficient 
physical nourishment they actually 
seem bent on making up for their 
tormenting hunger through the en- 
joyment of music. I myself felt this 
very keenly and considered it no less 
than a solemn duty to contribute as 
largely as possible to furnishing 
that food of the spirit from which 
the sorely tried French. drew such 
obvious sustenance and comfort. If 
during the war they pointedly 
shunned everything that suggested 
German propaganda they now show 
themselves quite insatiable for mu- 
sical and dramatic entertainment of 
virtually every kind”. 

Is this musical hunger reflected 
as yet in any new and vital creative 
accomplishment? On that point 
Mr. Thibaud is skeptical. One of 
the names he mentioned among the 
newer French composers is Oliver 
Messiaen. But he finds it hard to 
warm to Messiaen’s compositions. 

“T am told that he writes a kind 

(Continued on page 42) 
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thing about the representation 

of Der Freischiitz given shortly 
before Christmas at the Juilliard 
School of Music was the number of 
people in the audience who had 
never heard the opera. Yet Weber’s 
masterpiece was in the Metropolitan 
repertoire just short of 20 years 
ago, after enjoying a creditable re- 
vival there a few seasons earlier. 
Something like a decade and a hali 
had elapsed since its last previous 
performance at the same theatre. 


Pring abe the most remarkable 


m@ On that occasion it had been given 


as the unashamed Singspiel which 
Weber wrote and as such it was also 
done at the Juilliard conservatory 
this bygone December. But in the 
1920’s Artur Bodanzky, taking his 
cue from the age-old superstition 
that the spoken word must neces- 
sarily be ineffective at the Metro- 
politan, supplanted the dialogue with 
recitatives of his devising, quite as 
he had done with Oberon in 1918 
and as he was to do a little later in 
an indefensible operation on Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio. 

Aside from the Juilliard revival 
there is also a certain historical 
propriety for some random reflec- 
tions here and now, about a work 
which is, in effect, a head-spring of 
modern opera. In March, 1947, ex- 
actly 130 years will have passed 
since Weber obtained from a lawyer 
with literary ambitions, Friedrich 
Kind, an opera book. This book 
was first called Der Probeschuss 
(The Trial Shot), next Die Jagers- 
braut and finally, at the solicitation 
of an operatic manager, Count von 
Brihl, Der Freischiitz. On July 2, 
1817, the composer set down the 
first notes of the score. Not till 
four years later, on May 28, 1821, 
did he write the last—a supplemen- 
tal air to placate a dissatisfied 
soprano. 

Weber himself had brought to 
Kind’s attention early in 1817 the 
plot which that worthy within ten 
days cooked up into a libretto. The 
composer had known it for all of 
seven years, having found it as early 
as 1810 in a collection of poems, 
legends, anecdotes and similar odds 
and ends issued by the publisher 
Goschen, of Leipzig, under the title 
Gespensterbuch (Ghost Book). 
The material had been assembled 
by August Apel and Friedrich 
Laun. They described the tales as 
“partly unfalsified products of folk 
tradition, ‘partly fantastic inven- 
tions.” The first was a story by 
Apel entitled Der Freischiitz, Eine 
Volkssage. It took Weber’s imag- 
ination captive the moment he read 


Der Freischutz 


An appreciation of the historic 


opera that broke the reign 


of the Italian school and 


brought its composer immortality 


Unusual portrait of 
Weber 
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opera 


it. A fortunate destiny prevented 
him from turning it into an opera 
on the spot. If all manner of mu- 
sical chores had not crowded the 
story out of his mind while his 
genius matured we can be sure that 
Der Freischtitz would never have 
become the monument it did. 

Actually, Apel’s  Freischiitz 
“saga” was no saga at all, as 
later developments made clear. In 
the fullness of time a Dr. J. G. 
Th. Grasse wrote a _ pamphlet 
which he based on a musty volume 
that had gathered dust in Leipzig 
since 1730 and bore the spooky title 
Monathliche Unterredung aus dem 
Reich der Geister (Monthly Com- 
munication from thg Realm of 
Spirits). The book contained the 
story of a singular confession made 
in 1710 in a Bohemian court of jus- 
tice. In 1886 Dr. Grasse’s pam- 
phlet came into the hands of the late 
Henry E. Krehbiel, who recounted 
the facts of the case in his invalu- 
able Book of Operas. 


Strange Origin of Story 


It appears that an 18-year-old clerk, 
George Schmid, who was passionately 
addicted to target shooting, fell in with 
a hunter who induced him to join in 
an enterprise for moulding charmed 
bullets on July 30, “the same being St. 
Abdon’s Day”. Sixty-three bullets 
were to be cast, of which sixty were 
to hit infallibly and three as certain to 
miss. The clerk was warned that if 
the bullets were not moulded between 
11 and midnight he would assuredly 
fall into the hands of the devil. Hav- 
ing provided themselves with coals, 
lead and other necessary materials the 
men set out for a crossroads, where 
the elder drew a circle with his knife, 
placed mysterious characters about the 
edge and then commanded the boy to 
step into the ring, strip completely 
and deny God and the Holy Trinity. 
Punctually at 11 the coals began to 
glow of their own accord and the pair 
set to their work of bullet moulding, 
undeterred by all manner of ghostly 
apparitions. At length there appeared 
a black-clad huntsman who demanded 
the bullets and then, when refused, 
threw something into the fire which 
sent forth so evil a stench that the two 
fell half dead within the circle. On 
reviving the huntsman escaped into the 
Salzkammergut; but the clerk was 
found, still. naked and unconscious. 
Brought to trial he confessed having 
trafficked with the devil and was there- 
fore condemned to the stake. In view 
of his youth the sentence was com- 
muted to six years in gaol at hard 
labor. 

Apel’s version ended tragically, the 
young marksman killing his bride with 
one of the satanic bullets and promptly 
becoming tainted in his wits. It was 
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clear to Weber and Kind that such an 
outcome would never suit the operatic 
purposes they had in mind. In the 
conflict of the good and evil principle 
for the soul of Max, the hero, virtue 
must be made to prevail. To this end 
Kind invented a deus ex machina in 
the shape of a holy Hermit, whose in- 
tercession would bring about a happy 
ending. A clumsy dramatist, how- 
ever, Kind began his libretto with a 
sombre colloquy between this Hermit 
and the pious maiden, Agathe, in 
which he warns her of some imminent 
but obscure danger. It was the keen 
theatre instinct of Weber’s affianced, 
the actress and singer Caroline Brandt, 
which induced the composer to discard 
this awkward opening and “to plunge 
at once into the animated and colorful 
life of the folk”, as manifested in the 
jubilant opening chorus, the target 
shooting, the rustic celebration, the 
threat of fisticuffs and all the rest. It 
was neither the first nor the last time 
Weber had recourse to the sound stage 
sense of his wife—his “gallery”, as he 
called her. Kind never forgave the 
violation of his “poem”. He consid- 
ered himself really responsible for the 
triumph of the opera and dismissed 
Weber’s music as a mere adjunct. 
Weber’s adherents fashioned a neat 
little epigram at the librettist’s ex- 
pense: “Maria tragt das Kind’”—‘“Ma- 
ria carries the Child’—a pretty word 
play on the names of the composer 
and author. The latter (or some of 
his friends) promptly came back the 
retort: “Was ware Maria ohne Kind?” 
—‘What would Maria be without 
Child ?” 

Probably the composition of the 
piece would not have been spread out 
over almost four years if the musical 
and other drudgery connected with 
Weber’s official duties at the Dresden 
Opera and elsewhere had not inter- 
vened. As it is, we have a more or 
less categorical record of his labors 
on the score. The first number com- 
posed was the opening duet of the sec- 
ond act, between Agathe and Aennchen. 
It was started on July 2 and finished 
July 12, 1817. A few weeks after- 
wards (Aug. 6 to 10) came the trio 
and chorus, O diese Sonne, from Act 
I; a fortnight later (Aug. 25) Weber 
brought to paper what is perhaps the 
most famous aria he ever wrote— 
Agathe’s great scena, Wie nahte mir 
der Schlummer? Over six months 
then elapsed before the composer re- 
turned to his work and from April 17 
to 22, 1818, produced Max’s air, Durch 
die Walder, durch die Auen—the only 
addition he made to the score in this 
year. He was much more industrious 
in 1819, composing Kaspar’s D minor 
air on March 13, the trio, Wie? Was? 
Entsetzen! on Sept. 17, and beginning 
the instrumentation of the opera, Oct. 
23. Agathe’s cavatina, Und ob die 
Wolke sie verhiille, as well as the 
Jungfernkranz bridal chorus, were 
written in a single day (Dec. 20, 1819) 
and the finale to the last act in scarcely 
more (April 22-23, 1820). And so 
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on, at much the same rate of progress! 
It is significant that few numbers re- 
quired as much as ten days and certain 
of the most inspired and original took 
no mere than two or three. The famous 
Overture, for example, needed only 
three sittings—May 7, 11 and 13, 1820 
—while the “nightmare song”, added 
to humor Johanna Eunicke, the orig- 
inal Aennchen, was the work of just 
one day! 





Symbolic Anniversary 


The first performance did not take 
place till June 18, 1821, which chanced 
to be the anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo. Scarcely any historian has 
failed to draw symbolic comparisons 
between the emancipation of Germany 
from Napoleon and the release (par- 
tial, in any case) of German operatic 
art from its long subjection to Italian 
and French influences. It was the ad- 
miration of Count von Briihl which 
secured Weber a world premiere in 
Berlin (at the K6nigliche Schauspiel- 
haus), even though Dresden had been 
his center of activities. Nevertheless, 
the composer had a large following in 
the Prussian capital and was im- 
mensely popular among the younger 
generation on account of his patriotic 
songs and choruses. At that, the pro- 
duction of Der Freischiitz was held up 
a considerable time for the sake of the 
new and grandly spectacular opera. 
Olimpia, by Spontini. One of the fea- 
tures of that novelty was a triumphal 
pageant, in the course of which a cha- 
riot drawn by several elephants passed 
over the stage. The elephants, though 
they became town talk, could not in- 
sure Olimpia a success. Instead, the 
pachyderms were to become a source 
of irritation to Spontini and of morti- 
fication to Weber. For at the unfor- 
gettable premiere on June 18, when 
Der Freischtitz swept everything be- 
fore it, some well-meaning but tactless 
admirer of the composer had the un- 
happy idea of showering the stage with 
“poems” reflecting on the Italian mas- 
ter. One of them ran as follows: 


“So lass dir’s gefallen auf un- 
serm Revier, 
‘Hier bleiben!’ so 
bitten wir; 

Und wenn es auch keinen Ele- 

fanten gilt, 
Du jagst wohl nach anderem, 
edleren Wild!” 


(“May it please you well, here 
in. our district; ‘Remain’ we cry 
and entreat you! And if elephants 
are not the objects of your pur- 
suit, it is nobler game that you 
hunt !’’) 


Of course, Spontini knew all about 
it within a few hours. Weber, shocked 
and grieved, wrote him a long letter of 
apology which proved, as such things 
usually do, a waste of effort. To his 
dying day Spontini never forgave his 
unintentional rival. 

The royal family of Prussia was not 
sufficiently interested to visit the 
Schauspielhaus that night. The intel- 
lectuals, however, showed upon in 
force, as well as the young patriotic 
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hotheads. Heinrich Heine was on 
hand, likewise E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
the wealthy Beer family (with their 
famous son and fellow student of 
Weber’s, the future Giacomo Meyer- 
beer); the scarcely twelve-year-old 
Felix Mendelssohn, Lichtenstein, Gu- 
bitz, the wood carving professor, and 
innumerable others of greater or lesser 
distinction. The military caste, we 
are told, was not conspicuously in evi- 
dence. 

Weber’s own entry in his diary, 
made late at night after the perform- 
ance and aé_erather' nerve-racking 
“party” which followed, is perhaps as 
terse and as eloquent a description as 
one could wish: “This evening Der 
Freishtitz was presented as the first 
opera in the Schauspielhaus with in- 
credible enthusiasm. Overture and 
Bridesmaids’ Song encored. Out of 
seventeen pieces, fourteen loudly ap- 
plauded. All went excellently well. I 
was called out and went forward with 
Seidler (the Agathe) and Eunicke, as 
[ couldn’t catch the others. Plenty 
of garlands and poems. Soli deo 
gloria.” The garlands went to Dres- 
den and Caroline Weber hung them 
over the drawing room mirror—all 
save one, which Weber insisted on 
placing on the bust of his adored cou- 
sin by marriage, Mozart. “That be- 
longs to you,” he said, deeply moved 
as he always was when there was any 
question of Mozart. About his own 
trophies he was later inclined to be 
ironical. “Die hat mir alle Der Frei- 
schtitz eingebracht” (Der  Frei- 
schtitz brought me in all these”), he 
was in the habit of telling any visitor 
who paused to examine the yellowing 
“vegetables of fame”. 

Not everybody, of course, suc- 
cumbed to the new opera. Philistines 
were scandalized by the music of the 
scene in the Wolf’s Glen. Tieck called 
it “the most tnmusical racket ever 
put on the stage.” E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
himself a composer, was even less 
complimentary. Zelter wrote to his 
friend, Goethe, expressing his con- 
tempt for “this colossal nothing creat- 
ed out of nothing”. Spohr, who nev- 
er made his peace with Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, was quite unable to 
understand why Weber’s opera suc- 
ceeded. The first audience, it is 
claimed, was “puzzled” by the hunters’ 
chorus—which is, from any point of 
view, about the least puzzling thing in 
the score. Yet Der Freichtitz spread 
over Europe like a forest fire. Not, 
however, without countless and often 
horrifying artistic ravishment. It 
conquered Dresden and Vienna instan- 
taneously. It was “assassinated,” Ber- 
lioz said, by Castil-Blaze in Paris as 
early as 1825—altered even to the 
names of its characters, rechristened 
Robin des Bois and, in totally un- 
recognizable shape, exposed at the 
Odéon. Berlioz strove to make amends 
for this impiety by taking charge of 
a revival at the Grand Opéra in 1841, 
but adding recitatives to take the place 
of spoken dialogue; and it ‘was of this 
production that Wagner sent a notable 
account to German newspapers when 
he was trying to earn a few pennies 








to keep the wolf from the door during 
his first Paris sojourn. Der Frei- 
schiitz was actually done in New York 
(at the Park Theatre) on March 2, 
1825—that is to say, even before Gar- 
cia gave this city its first taste of 
Italian opera. But the performances 
of the work were invariably in Eng- 
lish (and plentifully debased) till Carl 
Bergmann gave an authentic German 
production in 1856. 

What is it, exactly that makes Der 
Freischtitz so unique, so epoch-mak- 
ing a thing? No doubt, in part, its 
intense quality of nationalism, which 
causes it to live on in Germany when 
it leads a rather intermittent life else- 
where. But nationalism alone does 
not make a work deathless in the 
sense that Der Freischtitz is. undying. 
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Weber’s work is the first enduring 
specimen of the romantic era in opera. 
Now, a work like Don Giovanni can 
justly be termed romantic; so can the 
Magic Flute and Fidelio. Still, there 
is something tangibly different about 
the quality of romanticism that suf- 
fuses Der Freischtitz and causes it, 
one might say, to strike for the first 
time the unmistakable keynote of the 
music of the 19th Century. We sense 
this in those melodies which grow di- 
rectly out of the musical heritage of 
the German fo:k, in the character of 
the harmony, in the unprecedented 
timbres of the orchestra, in the dis- 
tinctive colors and warmth of the in- 
strumentation. 

Alfred Einstein speaks acutely of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Paris Welcomes International Musicians 


Five Orchestras Give 
Regular Concerts — No- 
table UNESCO Festival 
Staged — Contemporary 
Music Wins Hearing 


By EpMuUND J. PENDLETON 
PARIS 


HE wealth of music listed on 

[ - symphonic programs has _ been 

exceptionally abundant, and the 
number of virtuosos of international 
repute exceptionally high. In addition 
to the regular five symphonic concerts 
given every Sunday by the Paris or- 
chestras (Conservatory, Lamoureux, 
Colonne, Pasdeloup and the Oubra- 
dous Chamber Orchestra) many im- 
portant symphonic programs were 
given on evenings during the week 
under the auspices of UNESCO from 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15. Drawn into the 
Parisian whirlpool were currents of 
musical thought having their sources 
at widely distant points of the globe. 
Festivals of Wagner, Berlioz, Bach. 
Beethoven and Ravel rubbed shoulders 
with additions of Czech, American, 
Dutch, Norwegian and Polish com- 
posers not often heard here. 

If, among the performers, some of 
the great names of twenty years ago 
have been missing, new musical 
ambassadors of international stature 
and a pleiade of young virtuosos have 
come to the fore. The moment has 
been one of broad recapitulation, and 
of mutual recognition by countries 
which had been separated physically 
and culturally during the war, and 
yet, in the creative field also, a num- 
ber of worthwhile new works have 
been noted. 

The symphony concerts sponsored 
by UNESCO formed part of a gigan- 
tic plan of cultural exchange for the 
express purpose of “instilling in men’s 
hearts the ideals of brotherhood and 
peace”. Their chief objective seemed 
to be the revealing of what is best and 
characteristic of each nation, and 
thereby to encourage broader musical 
appreciation and provide closer ac- 
quaintanceship with the musical ex- 
pressions of various peoples. 


Czech Philharmonic Opens 


The opening concert of the “UNE 
SCO month”, given by the Czech 
Philharmonic under Raphael Kubelik, 
laid the emphasis, quite rightly, upon 
Czech music. Works of Dvorak, 
Janacek, Smetana and _ Bolfuslav 
Martinu, now in the world’s fore- 
ground, painted a characteristic fresco 
of the national production. Note- 
worthy were the picturesque qualities 
of Janacek’s music and the strong 
personality which emerges from 
Martinu’s Fourth Symphony and Cello 
Concerto, the latter admirably played 
by Pierre Fournier, The orchestra 
itself produces a rich homogeneous 
sonority: its: precise attacks and 
graded nuances were pleasing to 
notice. Mr. Kubelik, although roman- 
tic and disturbingly spectacular of 
gesture, showed nevertheless, that he 
is a thorough, sensitive musician, cap- 
able of obtaining eloquent results. 

The erstwhile celebrated Concertge- 
bouw of Amsterdam, formerly di- 
rected by Mengelberg, now led by 
Eduard Van Beinum, also visited 
Paris under UNESCO sponsorship. 
Its leader had the good idea to include 
on one of its programs part of the 
Seventh Symphony of Bruckner, and 
a worthy piece, Passacaglia and Gigue, 
by Henkemans. The cohesion and 
discipline of the strings of this re- 
nowned phalanx of artists continue to 

- contribute effectively to the mainte- 
nance of its reputation. 

American music was represented at 
the UNESCO symphony concerts by 
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William Schuman’s Third ,Symphony 
remarkably interpreted by Paul 
Kletzki in the Champs-Elysées Thea- 
tre, and by this reviewer’s Alpine 
Concerto for flute and orchestra, given 
by the Lamoureux Orchestra in 
Pleyel Hall with Fernand Caratgé as 
soloist. Mr, Kletzki worked wonders 
with Mr. Schuman’s symphony, draw- 
ing out the maximum of meaning and 
uncovering what is most real and tell- 
ing, notably the grandiose conclusion 
of the first part where the strings are 
contrasted to the brasses, the expres- 
sive debut of the choral, and the tense 
passage for cellos alone. The writer’s 
Alpine Concerto (he is happy merely 
to record) was played with poetical 
feeling and brilliant virtuosity by Mr. 
Caratgé; it was more than well re- 
ceived, and is scheduled for subsequent 
performances this season in Brussels 
and in the French provinces. 

Important among the UNESCO 
concerts was that given by the Na- 
tional Orchestra, Charles Miinch di- 
recting, at which the first perform- 
ances in Paris of the following three 
works were heard: The Fifth Sym- 
phony by Guy Ropartz, the Liturgical 
Symphony by Arthur Honegger, and 
Four Portraits by Serge Prokofieff. 
The musical élite and the musically- 
curious were out en masse. 

Mr. Ropartz’s symphony gains 
steadily in interest as it unfolds. In 
the first movement, Allegro Assai, the 
strings sing continuously, without 
virtuosity, but smoothly and amiably 
in spite of the conductor who seemed 
to wish to inject drama and pathos 
where there was naught but friendli- 
ness, The Scherzo, played not too 
rapidly, contrasts a modal theme with 
a gentle secondary idea and combines 
the two at the recapitulation. The 
Adagio opens with an atmospheric 
wood-wind introduction followed ‘by 
expressive string playing which con- 
tains some of the most beautiful pages 
of the work. A lively Finale in a 
pulsating 5/4 rhythm brings the 
symphony to a brilliant ending. Mr. 
Ropartz, octogenarian and long-white- 
bearded, was warmly applauded 


Mr. Honegger’s Liturgical Sym- 
phony comprises three parts: Dies 
Irae, De Profundis Clamavi, and 


Dona Nobis Pacem. Totally unlike 
the preceding work, it constitutes a 
vast decor of flaming colors in which 
orchestral virtuosity is exploited to 
a maximum of descriptive power. 
Anger, threatening, foreboding and 
intense, is painted in the first move- 
ment by means of fiercely distorted 
rhythms of strings versus brassy 
punctuation and woodwind thrill-up- 
your-spine runs. Expresive, broad 
lyricism over panting accompaniment 





(not unlike certain passages in the 
Passions of Bach, although in a 
totally different language) hold out a 
life-buoy of hope midst a sea of des- 
pair in the second part. The last 
movement returns to the terror of 
hell-fire and brimstone with growling 
basses, jerky brasses, screaming wood- 
winds and aghast-like cymbal rolls 
which steadily increase until a climax, 
awful in every sense, is reached. 
Pandemonium then vanishes, and a 
prayer, pure and consonant, sweetened 
with violin and cello solos and a clear 


flute closes the work in a sort of 
peaceful ecstasy. 
Colorful, violent and rough-shod, 


the “Four Portraits” of Prokofieff, 
taken from his opera The Player, 
were not considered as ranking among 
the composer’s best efforts. 

Always abreast of world - wicle 
musical thought, the Concerts de la 
Pleiade contributed to the elegance of 
the UNESCO month with a concert 
of particular interest given with the 
National Orchestra in the Champs- 
Elysées Theater, Roger Désormiere 
conducting. Heard for the first time 
in Paris were a new suite from 
Manuel de Falla’s Tricorne; a Con- 
certo for four horns and orchestra by 
Carlos Chavez, a suite of seven short 
pieces La Doulce France by Jean 
Francgaix and Igor Stravinsky's 
Third Symphony. 

Falla’s score, personal from begin- 
ning to end in spite of the distinctly 
Spanish elements employed, so rich in 
humor and in color, orchestrated with 
the clarity that allows each instru- 
ment to speak in its own idiom, 
formed a delightful opening, and at 
the same time paid tribute to the well- 
loved composer who died recently. 

The Four-Horn-Concerto was the 
first contact between Mr. Chavez and 
a French audience. It may be termed 
disastrous without exaggeration. 
Critics here were unanimous in brand- 
ing it as void of ideas, inspiration and 
even craftsmanship. The three move- 
ments, especially the Adagio, appeared 
awkward rather than voluntarily de- 
nuded. M. Désormiére showed the 
very best will possible, and adroitly 
saved the situation by quickly attack- 
ing the Finale before the audience’s 
polite coughing could get the upper 
hand. 

The seven pieces comprising Mr. 
Frangaix’s La Doucle France are 
evocative miniatures, sylvan or sensi- 
tive, in which one finds the unpreten- 
tious charm and intelligence character- 
istic of the composer’s work. Each 
piece bears a quotation from French 
poets which runs parallel to the nature 
of the music. Particularly pleasing 
are the Allegro, Laisse ronfler, and 
the Allegro Leggerissimo, Ruisseau 
qui court. Here Mr. Francaix seems 
to prolong the traditions of a Gabriel 
Pierné or an André Messager. 

The chief attraction on the program, 
Mr. Stravinsky’s Symphony, was 
highly esteemed, generally. The com- 
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the Amsterdam Concertgebouw. Below, 
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poser seems here to have made one 
of his about-face turns, this time 
reaching back to his own Sacre, yet 
with a more luminous orchestration. 
Rather than mass effects, the charac- 
ter of each instrument is put forward 
and at no moment can the listener be 
bored or fatigued. The dynamic open- 
ing, and the interesting rhythms and 
oppositions of color held the attention 
of all present. 

Bruno Walter’s return to Paris 
conducting the Conservatory Orches- 
tra in the Champs-Elysées Theatre 
constituted one of the most brilliant 
evenings of the UNESCO Month. 
The performance of each work on the 
program was of an inevitable perfec- 
tion. Non-spectacular, but infallible in 
command, Mr. Walter achieved rare 
beauty of utterance, the secret of 
which seems to lie in his simplicity 
and deep sincerity. Haydn’s Oxford 
Symphony, Wagner’s Siegfried Idyl, 
and Brahms’ Second Symphony 
formed the program. 

Again thanks to UNESCO, Paris 
was favored with a visit of the Liege 
Conservatory Chorus and Orchestra 
in Franck’s Beatitudes under Fernand 
Quinet’s direction. In this ultimate 
creation of the Belgian-born master— 
now unjustly regarded as a little old- 
fashioned—the chorus was remarkable 
for its rich sonority, discipline and for 
the power and timbre of the men’s 
voices. Obviously possessed with 
“sacred fire’, Mr. Quinet led his first- 
rate orchestra and choristers through 
a convincing performance. Noted for 
excellent singing were the tenor solo- 
ist, Jean Arnould, and the bass, M. 
deGroote, whose noble, deep quality 
of voice never fails to impress. The 
baritone, José Beckmans of the Opéra- 
Comique, unfortunately ruined what 
good results he might have achieved 
by singing flat throughout. 


Polish Festival 


Finally a festival of modern Polish 
music given under the auspices of 
UNESCO by the National Orchestra, 
Gregoire Fitelberg conducting, af- 
forded an opportunity to keep in touch 
with what is going on musically in 
the homeland of Chopin and Paderew- 
ski. If the program was restricted to 
the works of only three composers, 
(Szymanowski, Roman Palester, and 
Lutoslavski) their importance may be 
considered significant. The heroic 
and tragic histary of Poland has been 
reflected at various epochs in the 
music of her sons. In spite of repeated 
buffetings between the East and the 
West, the martydom, and the at- 
tempted crushing of her national con- 
sciousness, an indelible mark is found 
upon her works of art. Her will to 
live is too strong, and her folklore 
too characteristic to be smothered. 

Among the contemporary Polish 
composers the names of Morawski, 
Jarecki, Tansman and especially Karol 
Szymanowski stand out, the last men- 
tioned having been regarded as a 
leader of the modern “school”. Szy- 
manowski’s music had passed through 
several phases; following an early 
German influence a modern Gallic 
trend is found in the clarity of his 
ideas and in the coloring of his instru- 
mentation, as his popular Fontaine 
d’Aréthuse and Chants du Muezzin 
seem to indicate. : 

Turning toward Polish folklore and 
forging a new style both personal and 
national, he wrote a_ series of 
mazurkas for piano and the ballet 
Harnasie evoking the life of Polish 
mountaineers. Dances from this ballet, 
and the second violin Concerto, played 
by Eugenia Uninska formed the well- 
chosen examples presented at the 
UNESCO concert. The Second Sym- 
phony by Roman Palester, professor 
at the Warsaw Conservatory, and the 
Variations Symphoniques by Mr. 
Lutoslavski which completed the pro- 
gram provide interesting examples of 
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Dear Musical America: 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi is in the 
news again and once more because 
of his unpredictable tantrums. It is 
not long, you will recall, that he 
nearly wrecked a performance by 
trying to give an encore against the 
wishes of a conductor. This time 
he seems to have taken umbrage at 
the action of a soprano, Giuliana 
Fontanelli. Quite inadvertently, the 
story goes, she turned her back on 
him during a performance of Mas- 
senet’s Manon in which he was the 
Des Grieux. Lauri-Volpi could not 
endure the “affront” of a mere 
prima donna turning her back on 
him. So, they say, he grandly 
stalked off the stage and, in spite of 
managerial supplications and the 
tearful entreaties of the guilty so- 
prano, declined to return. Result: 
The opera came to an abrupt end, 
the audience went home and some- 
thing like a million lire had to be 
refunded. The fact that a million 
lire means only $4,445 did not 
soften the blow. 

I am by no means certain that I 
should have grieved if suddenly de- 
nied the privilege of seeing Lauri- 
Volpi’s Des Grieux. I cannot 
imagine, somehow, that it would 
have been a richly illusive imper- 
sonation. The Chevalier is a rather 
verdant youth, you remember, and 
Lauri-Volpi can hardly be very far 
from three score. Just how he sings 
these days I cannot say. A person 
of my acquaintance tald me not long 
ago that the voice was more or less 
a ruin of its former self. “But even 
a ruin can sometimes be fascinat- 
ing” added my informant (who, like 
Katisha, may have been reflecting 
that “there’s a fascination frantic in 
a ruin that’s romantic”). Anyway, 
Lauri-Volpi still seems to cut a fig- 
ure in Italy, whatever he may do 
elsewhere. I still remember Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza’s amazement at the 
spell he used to exercise over count- 
less Europeans before the war. “Il 
est payé comme un dié¢w”, the late 
impresario used to say—and then, 
most eloquently, shrug his massive 
shoulders. 

* * * 

A dispatch has reached me here 
in the nether regions from my friend 
Frank Michael, organist of the 
Grace Methodist Church in Dayton, 
Ohio, which reveals that typesetters 
in his city are quite outdoing Col. 
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McCormack’s Chicago Tribune so 
far as “modernized” spelling is con- 
cerned. The innovation is contained 
in the printed list of Christmas mu- 
sic given at Mr. Michael’s church. 
It reads “Offertory— (A) ‘Of a 
Maria’... . Yon”. 

Does anyone have a job Fauré 
good linotype operator? etaoinshrd 
lushrdlu shrdlushrdlu &$%34 ! !! 


* * * 
When Jacques Thibaud, noted 
French violinist, arrived at La 


Guardia Field on Christmas Eve 
after 12 years absence, he had a 
typically Gallic witticism ready for 
reporters. Showing them his Stra- 
divarius, which is valued at $70,000 
and was a wedding gift, Mr. Thi- 
baud exclaimed: “Not a crack or a 
scar on it. If I could have a gift 
like that, I’d get married every 
year.” Explaining that it was ten 
below zero when he left Paris, with 
no coal to be bought at any price, 
he flung open his coat and said: “It 
feels like July to me here”. Music, 
he reported, is flourishing in Eu- 
rope, in spite of material hardship 
everywhere. 

Marinus Flepse, Mr. Thibaud's 
accompanist, also was excited. For 
he was greeted at the airport by a 
friend waving a cablegram which 
read: “It’s a girl”. While Mr. 
Flepse was crossing the Atlantic, 
Mme. Flepse had given birth to a 
daughter, in Lausanne, Switzerland. 

x * * 


* Alice Chalifoux, in private life, 
Mrs. Jack Rideout, who has been 
solo harpist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra since 1931, has had a diffi- 
cult time in her job. It seems that 
the men in the organization re- 
sented the presence of a female and 
played all sorts of jokes on her. 
The least of all was scabrous anec- 
dotes told ostentatiously in her 
hearing. This, Miss Chalifoux 
quickly put a top to by telling a 
worse one, each time. Then began 
practical jokes. Once when the or- 
chestra was on tour and the weath- 
er very cold, they stuffed each fin- 
ger of her gloves tight with small 
pieces of paper, and as orchestras 
usually have to run to catch the 
train anyhow, this wasn’t so good. 


On the same tour, they put beneath 
the cushion on her chair (Miss 
Chalifoux is short and has to have 
a cushion) an unpleasant device 
which, when sat on, gave forth, for- 
tissimo what is known as a Bronx 
Cheer. This was audible to the 
audience and members of the or- 
chestra not in on the joke, and 
proved embarassing. 

Miss Chalifoux decided that it 
was time something was done, so, 
one evening, towards the end of the 
tour, when she was not on the 
stage, she went into the men’s 
dressing room and changed all the 
hats! Not indiscriminately, mind 
you, but a green hat on one side of 
of the room was changed for a 
green hat on the other side, black, 
grey and other colors being treated 
similarly. Of course, when the 
rush for the train came, pande- 
monium resulted and to the end of 
the tour, the men were still taking 
off their hats and looking at them 
as if they felt strange. Cherchez la 
femme ! 

* * OK 


The following quotation is that 
of an advertisement appearing, in- 
sofar as we can determine, in a 
seed catalogue. 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFERING!!! 

C. Patrice Munsel 

“We consider it a privilege to 
offer these seedlings, recently 
named by us for the famous star 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Miss Patrice Munsel. The 
labels on these plants were per- 


sonally autographed by Miss 
Munsel. 

These plants were recently 
potted into 5-inch pots. They are 


getting established and will not 
need repotting for 18 months. We 
have flowered several plants of 
this cross and they are fitie pure 
whites with some yellow in the 
lip. C. Patrice Munsel descends 
from C. Mossiae Wagneri on 
both sides and the bloom period 
will be May and June. Clint Mc- 
Dade & Sons, Box No. 831, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.” 
x* * * 


Some years ago a_ semi-pro 
pitcher tried out for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. After watching him 
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work, “Lippy” Durocher, the man- 
ager, commented: “O. K., Bub, bet- 
ter figure out another way to make 
a living!” The would-be big- 
leaguer, not at all down-hearted, 
headed for the showers, where under 
the warmth of that inspiration, he 
indulged in some fancy vocalizing. 

Durocher, hearing this, shouted 
caustically, “And that goes for your 
singing, too !”’ 

P. S.—The vocalizing pitcher was 
Robert Merrill, now baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera and star of the 
RCA-Victor Show on Sunday after- 
noons at NBC. 

a ee 


People who remember the score 
to Noel Coward’s Bitter-Sweet 
(I'll See You Again, and Zigeu- 
ner) will be happy to know that 
the versatile actor-author-compos- 
er is at work on what is said to be 
a “spectacular” operetta based upon 
the “course of Empire” which, in 
this particular instance takes its 
way to the South Seas and has to 
do with the early English settle- 
ments there. It hasn’t been men- 
tioned that it contains a Hula, yet 
«that would be a logical deduction. 

Seven years ago the locale wouiu 
have had more “romantic” interest 
than it has now when almost every- 
one is familiar with Bikini Atoll, 
Guadalcanal, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Samoa and Polynesia in general. 
Who knew of Samoa before Robert 
Louis Stevenson made it famous? 
But the B-29 and Atomic bomb pre- 
cede Noel Coward. Perhaps it’s for 
that reason that Coward wants to 
capture a little of the early 
“pioneering” spirit in the South 
Seas before it, the atolls and islands 
disappear altogether. 

The Coward score is said to be 
finished and the work was sched- 
uled for December production at 
London’s Drury Lane Theatre 
which, by that time, was to be re- 
stored from the ravages of the 
Blitz. (Note: “Blitz” is an archaic 
word antedating “Atomic bomb’). 

* * * 


Pundits who deal with words and 
their origins, tell us that many of 
our patronyms come from the trades 
of our forefathers. Thus it is easy 
to trace Mr. Baker, Mr. Wheel- 
wright, Mr. Painter, etc. But in 
music this doesn’t seem always to 
work. There was a violinist named 
Maia Bang and a pianist named 
Beller, both obviously misnamed. 
Dicie Howell, however, ran true to 
form and was a singer. And now 
comes a singer from out of the 
West whose name is Fern Ham- 
mer! Life can be very confusing ! 

* * * 


The success of Set Svanholm in 
Siegfried reminds one of a wise 
crack in one of the brilliant come- 
dies of the late Avery Hopwood, 
Fair and Warmer, if one remem- 
bers rightly. A young couple was 
on its way to the opera and the girl 
told the man to hurry or they’d be 
late. ‘“What’s the opera?” the man 
asked. “Siegfried,” she replied. 
“Oh, well then,” said the man, “It 
doesn’t make any difference because 
no matter what time you get to 
Siegfried it’s always -begun before 
you arrive, and no matter what time 
you leave it still goes on, after!” 

An assertion sometimes endorsed 
by your 
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Concerts by Xalapa Group Interest Mexico 


Rosita Renard Guest Art- 
ist in Performance of 
Mozart Concerto 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 


MEXICO CITY 

HE annual visit of the Xalapa 

(Veracruz) Symphony at the 

Palace of Fine Arts proved a 

high watermark in the musical life of 
this city. 

Although the number of the mu- 
sicians that make up the orchestra is 
not impressive only some 60, there is 
a vitality in their playing that com- 
pensates for the lack of quantity. 

Three concerts made up this year’s 
series of the visiting orchestra, and 
they were given to audiences that ap- 
proved enthusiastically. Led by their 
permanent conductor, the young and 
extraordinarily gifted José Ives Li- 
mantour, they plunged into their 
series with a Mozar Festival. 

There were two symphonies and 
two concerts on the program. Mr. 
Limantour’s purely orchestral choice 
being the Symphony in A (No. 29) 
and the Jupiter. The Concertos chosen 
were: No. 20 in D Minor and Ne. 
21 in C, 

The soloist was Rosita Renard, the 
great Chilean piavist, who had made 
herself unforgettable by a series of 
recitals given last year in this city and 
the provinces. She is a pupil of Mar- 
tin Krause, a Liszt pupil himself, with 
whom she studied at the same time 
as did another (hilean, the more fam- 
ous but not more gifted, Claudio Ar- 
rau. 


Kleiber Discovery 


Rosita Renard is practically a dis- 
covery of Erich Kleiber, who hap- 
pened to listen to her playing two 
years ago, in Santiago de Chile. Since 
then she has played as soloist, Mozart 
concertos under his baton, 14 times; 
in Santiago, Buenos Aires, Lima and 
Havana. Mrs. Renard’s playing of the 
Mozart concertos with the Xalapa 
Orchestra had the marks of the most 
distinguished interpretations of this 
music by outstanding contemporary 
artists. < 

At the second concert the program 
was a pufely orchestral one and it 
gave the audience an opportunity to 
get better acquainted with the Xalapa 
men’s great interpretative power, but 
at the same time revealed certain weak 
spots. 

It started with an admirable ren- 
dition of Five Dances and Six Trios, 
by Schubert, and then the orchestra, 
led in an inspiring way by Limantour, 
gave of its best in a powerful and 
well proportioned interpretation of 
Beethoven's Eroica. 

The weak spots came to the fore 
when Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
was played. The brass and woodwind 
could not deliver themselves with all 
the virtuosity the corresponding parts 


of the score especially the last -nove- 
ment, ask for. 

Fortunately, Mr. Limantour and 
the governing board of the orchestra 
have taken measures to improve the 
situation. A contest was held in Paris, 
organized especially for the benefit ot 
the Xalapa Symphony and five dis- 
tinguished French musicians were 
chosen to strengthen the brass and 
woodwind sections. They will be soon 
on their’: way to Mexican shores, un- 
der a two years contract and with a 
mutual option to indefinite extension. 

Homage to Manuel M. Ponce, 
the distinguished Mexican composer, 
whose monumental Chapultepec has 
been made known in the United States 
by Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was the main part of the 
orchestra’s final concert of the series. 
His violin Concerto in E Minor, as 
well as his really beautiful F[erial, 
were the works chosen. Extremely 
well played was Ferial, and for the 
Concerto Mr. Limantour provided a 
well balanced accompaniment. 


Szering Performs 


Henryk Szering was the expert so- 
loist and he played Ponce’s Concerto 
with the passion of a true believer in 
the value of its music. He also gave a 
finely grained interpretation of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto. A_ boisterous 
rendition of Enesco’s First Rumanian 
Rhapsody, which opened the evening, 
rounded out the program. 

Among other orchestral concerts 
given in this city during the autumn, 
two proved noteworthy: a concert by 
the Orquesta Sinfénica de Mexico and 
one at which a new young conductor 
made his successful initial bow. 

The Orquesta Sinfénica de Mexico 
gave an interesting post-season con- 
cert, with Mrs, Renard as the soloist. 
Carlos Chavez, the Sinfénica’s perma- 
nent leader, offered a well-built ren- 
tion of Beethoven’s third Leonore Over- 
ture and an outstanding interpretation 
of Stravinski’s Fire Bird Suite. But 
the sensation of the evening was the 
superlative, unforgettable performance 
of the Bach A Major Concerto by 
Mrs. Renard, who made the sold out 
house cheer her in a way that has sel- 
dom been heard in this city. She also 
played the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor 
Concerto with more poetical inside 
than bravura display. 

A gifted young Mexican artist, 
Venustiano Reyes Lopez, made _ his 
debut as conductor, leading a name- 
less symphony orchestra (in which 
there were many members of the Or- 
questa Sinfénica de Mexico) at a 
concert given in the big hall of the 
Palace of Fine Arts. In a program 
that was made up by familiar music, 
Mr. Lopez, a pupil of Ernest Clarke 
and of Mr. Thomas of the Juilliard 
School and of the music department 
of the Columbia University of New 
York, did not leave any doubt about 
his conductorial capacity, several 
exaggerations not withstanding. He 
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BOX OFFICE 
ATTRACTION 


In front of the El 
Paso Symphony box 
office (I. to r.), Con- 
rad Thibault, bari- 
tone; H. Arthur 
Brown, conductor of 
the orchestra; Jack 
F. Voight, box office 
manager, and Mrs. 
Brown 


was masterly in Mozart's Magic Flute 
Overture and interpreted with refresh- 
ing fire and vitality Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony. In the second part of the 
program he conducted understandingly 
Colorines by the late gifted Mexican 
Silvestre Revueltas. The final num- 
ber on Mr. Reyes Lopez’s program 
was the third Beethoven piano Con- 
certo, in which the orchestral part re- 
ceived all the attention that it so well 
deserves, and gave the youthful so- 
loist, Sefiorita Luz Maria Puente, all 
the artistic support that could be given. 

The outstanding feature of this 
year’s season of the Conservatorio 
Nacional was the presentation of some 
novelties as far as Mexico is concern- 
ed, and of a very interesting experi- 
ment: the singing of Rossini’s Bar- 
ber of Seville, as well as of some 
other operatic works in Spanish. The 
performance of Il Barbiere in Span- 
ish proved a veritable success, artis- 
tically as well as with the audience. 
Guido Picco, an Italian conductor of 
long standing in Mexico and profes- 
sor of the Conservatory, is responsi- 
ble for the translation that is on a 
generally acceptable level, Mr. Picco 
also conducted firmly. 

Other operas sung in Spanish dur- 
ing the Conservatory’s season at the 
Palace of Fine Arts, were Mozart’s 
La Jardinera Fingida, (excellently 


er 


translated by tie Mexican concert 
pianist Salvador Ordofiez) as well as 
te two novelties: Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue and Milnaud’s Le Pauvre 
Matelot. In addition, two perform- 
ances of Cimarosa’s delightful I Matri- 
monio Segreto were given. 

To Angel Salas, the stage director ; 
to Julio Prieto the gifted painter of 
the sittings, characterized by beauti- 
ful color combinations, and to the con- 
ductors Eduardo Hernandez Mon- 
cada (who wielded the baton in the 
works of Mozart, Debussy and Mil- 
haud), and Guido Pieco (who con- 
ducted the operas of Cimarosa and 
Rossini) go the honors and the main 
credit for the outstanding success of 
this year’s operatic season of the Con- 
servatorio Nacional. 

On the same high artistic level 
was the annual series of concerts of 
the Conservatorio. At the first of the 
three given, a Concerto for piano and 
a small orchestra by the talented 
young Mexican composer Jimenez 
Mabarak was performed. Written in 
a modern vein but without any mod- 
ernistic exaggerations, it sounds agree- 
ably as the composer. has, basically, 
a distinct flair for melody. The so- 
loist, Lauro Flores, was the under- 
standing interpreter under the not too 
effective baton of the composer. 

At the same concert the rarely 
heard Beethoven’s Cantata Christ on 
Olivet was almost flawlessly perform- 
ed by the student choir and orchestra 
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German Prisoner of War Orchestra 


Provides Welcome Music in Cairo 


By Scr. L. HoreNstTein 


CAIRO 

INCE the Palestine Orchestra leit 

Cairo nearly a year ago we have 
had nothing to remind us of the clas- 
sics except gramophone records. 

Musically Cairo is a rather difficult 
town to please. Its population—apart 
from the native, who keep strictly to 
themselves—consists of all nationali- 
ties. They are all music-loving people, 
but somehow lack ‘a unity strong 
enough to make them do something 
constructive. Socially each community 
keeps to itself and only in rare cases, 
such as a great ball or an international 
festival, are they brought together. 
Each community has its own clubs, 
where it performs its national works. 

There is the Greek club which has 
an orchestra and a few soloists; the 
Armenians recently produced a new 
Armenian opera; the French, had a 
season of the Comédie Frangaise, and 
the British were busy performing a 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. And so 
it goes ! 

Cairo, therefore, suffers from de- 
centralization. So far it has depended 
entirely for its musical and artistic 
food on visits from abroad. Palestine 
provides an exce!lent orchestra which 
comes once a year for a two-weeks’ 
season. 

This is, of course, not enough and 
there has been talk recently of forming 
an international orchestra which will 
tour Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said and 
smaller places. If this proves to be as 
good as one expects, a tour of the rest 
of the Middle East is envisaged. The 
scope of such an orchestra would be 
tremendous, as there is a great deal of 
new music of which Western Europe 
and the U. S. A. know little of. 

Meanwhile, the British Army had a 
very good idea and for the past months 
Cairo has had an orchestra. So far I 
have heard it four times and each time 
the hall was completely sold out, with 
hundreds of people turned away. This 
is another sign that the foundation of 
an international orchestra will not 
meet with financial difficulties. 

The British Army Welfare asked the 
War Office whether all the German 


prisoners who are ex-inusicians could 
not be allowed to form their own or- 
chestra. The permission was granted. 
In one camp of 20,000 prisoners there 
were 175 musicians all employed in 
various orchestras before the war. 
Among them a certain Dr. Hoerner 
was found who had been a conductor 
of some standing. Auditions were held 
and eventually 70 musicians were 
chosen. But there were hardly any 
instruments available and no scores at 
all. Eventually these difficulties were 
overcome. 

The question of orchestra parts 
proved more difficult than that. of pro- 
viding instruments. Pocket editions 
were found and the players had to copy 
out their own parts. For many months 
they rehearsed 10 hours daily and no 
wonder the first performance (which 
took place in the camp) was artisti- 
cally a success. The orchestra and its 
conductor were given special privileges 
and toured all the P. O. W. camps, 
improving greatly as they went and 
adding a number of works to their 
repertoire. 

A few months ago the time came to 
risk the great step. Could one present 
the German P. O. W. orchestra to the 
British public in Cairo? It was a diffi- 
cult question, but Captain Kendall in 
charge of Army Welfare was in favor 
of it. 

“Music for All’, an institution in 
Cairo, was chosen to present the or- 
chestra for the first time. Tremendous 
security measures were taken. Mili- 
tary police, Egyptian police and all 
sorts of officials were posted and a 
rifle corps stood by for any emergency. 
After all preparations were completed 
it was thought safe to launch the 
project. 

One hour before the concert was to 
start the hall was sold out and hun- 
dreds of people were gathered outside 
in the hope of a chance ticket. Half 
an hour later three huge lorries ap- 
peared and from them emerged the 70 
players. They were all dressed in the 
usual light colored uniform of a P. O. 
W. with a large black square sewn 
onto the right trouser, similar to the 
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ARRIVALS 
Robert Casadesus, 
his wife, Gaby, and 
daughter return from 
France 


Ben Greenhaus 
MAKING FRIENDS 


Rose Bampton, soprano, introduces a young member of the New York 

Foundling Home to Francis Cardinal Spellman at a Christmas party given 

for the children by the Cardinal at the Waldorf-Astoria when Miss Bampton 
was soloist 


-_— 
Tony 


REUNION 

IN COPENHAGEN 
Three Americans meet in the 
Danish city (left to right), 
Doris Doree, soprano; Ben- 
jamin Grosbayne, conductor, 
and Gerard Semon, NCAC 


representative 


WHAT THE SCORE IS 

Helen Jepson, soprano, and Efrem Kurtz, conductor of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic, discuss Miss Jepson's pro- 
gram for her appearance with that orchestra in January 


CAPITAL ARRIVAL 
PIANIST IN HOLLAND Agati Borzi, soprano of the Philadelphia KEEPING THE STRAIGHTAND NARROW 


Stell Andersen with Loe Van Veen, head of the LaScala Opera, returns to her home in 


concert department of the Steinway Company in Washington, D. C., prior to her appear- Members of the lonian Quartet on a highway at 
The Hague ance in that city in opera the edge of the North Dakota Badlands 
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Szell Leads Orchestra 
In Sibelius Symphony 


Philharmonic - Symphony. George 
Szell, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
19, evening : 


Overture to Der Freischiitz......Weber 


Ricercari for Piano 
and Orchestra ...c6...sccecs Dello Joio 
poser at the Piano—First 
Performance Anywhere) 

Symphony No. 3, in C.....: ..Sibelius 

Symphony No. 2..............Beethoven 

Possibly the most memorable fea- 
tures of the concert were Weber’s 
familiar overture and Beethoven's 
Second Symphony. Of these Mr. 
Szell gave performances so immensely 
vital, so high-spirited and magnificent 
in their musical splendor that they are 
unlikely to be forgotten by those 
fortunate enough to have heard them. 
The overture was romantically evoca- 
tive in the noblest sense and one re- 
calls few recent readings of Beeth- 
oven’s early symphony that so 
magically captured every shining 
beauty of the score, its heroic laugh- 
ter, its jubilation and eloquence. 
_ If the Third Symphony of Sibelius 
is almost never heard its neglect is 
easy to understand. Of all seven 
symphonies of the Finnish master it 
remains the weakest and it is hard to 
grasp how so feeble a score could 
have come directly before the tower- 
ing Symphony in A minor, which 
Sibelius was never to surpass. It was 
good to hear so sympathetic a per- 
formance as that of Mr. Szeil pre- 
cisely because one obtained from it so 
clear a slant on the nature of the 
work. 

The new Ricercari by Norman Dello 


Joio is a three movement composition, 
elaborately contrapuntal and rich in 
dissonance and polyharmonic effects. 
But the score, for all its adroit work- 
manship, impressed one as far more 
willed than inspired, and by no means 
one of the best achievements of its 
talented composer. The performance, 
with his collaboration at the piano, 


oa 


left little to be desired. N. 


On Sunday afternoon, Mr. Szeil 
repeated the Weber overture and the 
Beethoven and Sibelius symphonies. 
David Nadien was the soloist, in a 
youthfully vital performance of 
Glazunoff’s Violin Concerto. Mr. 
Nadien is a winner of the Leventritt 
award. He played the concerto with 
a warm, sensuous tone, technical 
agility and _ sincerity. Glazunoff’s 
oversweet and boringly conventional 
music is no great test of an artist's 
true capacities. But Mr. Nadien gave 
a good account of himself in it. He 
was warmly applauded. 7 


Stokowski Makes 
Philharmonic Entry 
New York Philharmonic - Sym- 


phony, Leopold Stokowski conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 26, evening: 


Chorale Prelude, Wir Glauben 


all’ an einen Gott.................Bach 
Symphony No. 1............. ,... Brahms 
Tone Poem, The Swan of 

EE eb oh ce asese e Sibelius 
Pe SS higiste ‘ces tespis Creston 

(First time by the Society) 

Finale of Act III, Parsifal...... Wagner 
Whatever else may be said of 


Leopold Stokowski, to whom the ap- 
pelation, “venerable”, may now be 
applicable, it cannot be claimed that he 
has grown old and stodgy. Beginning 
a four weeks’ guest engagement after 
an absence of five years from the 
Philharmonic podium, the _ silver- 
haired maestro of music and publicity 
lifted the audience almost literally out 
of its seats with his dynamic inaugural 
performance. After nodding along 
comfortably, almost somnolently, these 


several years, the congregation was 
aware from the instant he stepped 
before the orchestra that something 
exciting and different was afoot, The 
old Stokowski of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s glamorous days was back 
in full fettle, with a. virtuoso orchestra 
at his finger tips and an undiminished 
determination to put it through all its 


paces. = 
There were the familiar dramatic 
show. - stoppers: the tremendously 


powerful, yet almost incredibly re- 
fined, sonorities of the brass; the bit- 
ing attack and unaccustomed virility 
of the cellos and basses; the thrilling, 
if exaggerated, crescendos and de- 
crescendos, and so on. These factors 
made Brahms sound like Wagner, and 
Wagner like Richard Strauss at his 
most theatrical. Mr. Stokowski is less 
meticulous about individual score 
markings than he is about the total 
effect produced, and anyone following 
the Brahms, for instance, with book 
in hand, must have gasped more than 
once at the arrogated liberties. The 
Parsifal, too, was high-handed, but in 
a different way. The music, to he 
sure, was Wagner’s. But its sequence, 
development and general dramatic 
contour were definitely a Stokowskian 
synthesis. Yet both performances 
were tonally beautiful and compel- 
lingly interesting and provocative. 
Paul Creston’s Frontiers, a musical 
picture of the trek to the American 
west, the vision and the achievement, 
has been reviewed in these columns 
before. It is a likable, soundly written 
work which pleased the audience and 
brought the composer hearty applause. 


+ 


The program of the concert given 
on the afternoon of Dec. 29 repeated 
the Bach Chorale-Prelude, Brahms’ 
First Symphony and the Parsifal 
potpourri but brought, in addition, 
Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini 
and a first performance of Elie 
Siegmeister’s Harvest Evening, the 
second number of the composer’s 


ORCHESTRAS 








David Nadien 


Leopold Stokowski 


Prairie Legend series. The piece is a 
pleasantly unpretentious affair of folk- 
like character, which might prove an 
agreeable item at a “pop” concert. 
Mr. Siegmeister bowed from the stage 
in response to polite applause.  P. 


Symphony Concert for Youth 


Carnegie Hall was filled with an 
eager audience of youngsters on the 
afternoon of Dec. 30, when fifty mem- 
bers of the NBC Symphony under 
Samuel Antek gave a Symphony Con- 
cert for Youth, under the auspices of 
American Youth for World Youth. 
The concert was a benefit for the 
Refugee Children’s Welfare Program 
in France. 

The afternoon opened with Haydn's 
Toy Symphony. Prokofieff’s Peter 
and the Wolf proved the most popular 
feature of the program, . being es- 
pecially enjoyable because of the nar- 
ration of Henry Morgan, who man- 
aged to give a special flavor to the 
story. Mr. Morgan appears to have 
been born with a microphone in his 
hand; at least he is a master of in- 
flection and nuance in dealing with 
that highly temperamental bit of ap- 
paratus. Alfred Gallodoro was also a 
much applauded soloist in Alan 
Schulman’s Rendezvous for clarinet 

(Continued on page 28) 





RECITALS 


Rac! Spivak, Pianist 


A widely ranging program was of- 
fered by Raul Spivak at his recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 16. His major 
work was the Liszt Sonata in B 
Minor and the novelties were two 
works by South American composers, 
‘a Sontatina by the Argentinian Luis 
Gianneo and a Creole Dance by the 
Uruguayan Hector Tosar. Of these 
new works the more interesting was 
the Gianneo sonatina, whose three 
movements, rather needlessly diffuse, 
it is true, represent an attempt to com- 
bine folk material and Creole rhythms 
with modern harmony and counter- 
point. The overlong Tosar dance, 
written when the composer was 17, 
does not bear the same impress of in- 
dividuality of style. 

To all his program numbers Mr. 
Spivak brought an excellent technical 
equipment that seemed equal to coping 
easily with any problem whatever. In 
two fugues from Bach’s Well-Tempered 
Clavichord, as well as the Liszt sonata, 
he showed an authoritative facility in 
setting forth the structural outline 
lucidly and in giving its proportions 
duly relative consideration. Despite 
the impressive dexterity and the com- 
mand of dynamics displayed, the per- 
formances lacked a certain enkindling 
imaginative element necessary to sus- 
tain the listener’s interest. Mozart's 
Rondo in A Minor, the E-flat Rhap- 
sody and an intermezzo and a capric- 
cio by Brahms, Ravel’s Le Gibet and 
Balakireff’s Islamey were other pro- 
gram numbers. 


‘Gyorgy Sandor, Pianist 

Gyorgy Sandor, pianist, gave his 
annual recital in Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
17. His program included the Bach- 











Raul Spivak 
Busoni Chorale-Prelude in F Minor, 


Gyorgy Sandor 


Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue, Mozart’s C Major Sonata, 
(K. 330), Chopin’s Sonata in B 


Minor, Liszt’s Funerailles, Consola- 
tion and the transcription of Schu- 
bert’s Erlking, Bartok’s Allegro Bar- 
baro, the pianist’s own version of a 
dance from Shostakovich’s Golden 
Age ballet and pieces by Kodaly and 
Granados. 

As on past occasions Mr. Sandor’s 
playing exhibited the elements of vir- 
tuosity for its own sake. It had a 
hard brilliancy of tone and _ touch, 
technical assurance but also many 
wholly arbitrary changes of pace and 
rhythms in the Chopin Sonata and 
elsewhere. It was in pieces like Liszt’s 
Funerailles and Bartok’s Allegro Bar- 
baro, done with much power, that 
Mr. Sandor was most wholly in his 
element. He was vigorously ap- 
plauded. P. 


Florencia Raitzin, Pianist (Debut) 


Florencia Raitzin, Argentinian pi- 
anist aged 19, who is visiting the 
United States under the auspices of 
the National Cultural Commission of 
Argentina, was heard in a recital at 
the Town Hall, Dec. 18. The young 
lady has passed through the hands of 





Gabor Rejto 


Florencia Raitzin 


some distinguished teachers and is 
working at the moment with Wanda 
Landowska. Judging from her pro- 
gram she is a serious and ambitious 
musician, little concerned with novel- 
ties, sensations or the glamor of vir- 
tuoso practices. Beginning with Bach’s 
Toccata in D, she played Mozart’s C 
Major Sonata (K. 300), Schumann’s 
Kreisleriana. Chopin’s Fourth Ballade, 
Couperin’s Le Rossignol en Amour 
and Debussy’s Passepied and Toc- 
cata. 

Miss Raitzin made known some well 
developed gifts cheek by jowl with 
certain rather disaffecting immaturi- 
ties. She played her Bach and her 
Mozart with decidedly praiseworthy 
clarity, accuracy and technical ad- 
dress. In her grasp of their formal 
contours and her conscientious treat- 
ment of ornaments one was conscious 
to a degree of the Landowska influ- 
ence. This influence was less apparent, 
however, in the want of sensitive 
shading and a true cantabile style in 
Mozart and elsewhere. A uniformly 
hard, percussive and monochromatic 
tone together with a lack of imagina- 
tive insight gave much of her playing a 
hard, unvaried and inflexible character. 
Nor does Miss Raitzin command as 
yet those special elements of poetic 





Huenrvenpruateenenr 


fancy which Schumann’s Kreisleriana 
requires. By and large she seemed 
most fortunate in the Debussy pieces, 
where her talents achieved a happier 
balance than elsewhere. An audience 
of fair size applauded the newcomer. 


Gabor Rejto, Cellist (Debut) 


A first New York recital was given 
by Gabor Rejto, cellist, in Town Hall 
on Dec. 20. He has played with both 
the Lener and Gordon String Quar- 
tets. Mr. Rejto offered a meaty pro- 
gram including Brahms’. Sonata in E 
Minor, Op. 38; Bartok’s First Rhap- 
sody; an Adagio and Allegro by Boc- 
cherini; Debussy’s Sonata; a Toccata 
by Frescobaldi; Hindemith’s Capric- 
cio in A, Op. 8, No. 1; Le Jeudi Saint 
a Minuit by Turina; and Cassado’s 
Danse du Diable Vert. In all of this 
music the artist displayed a finely 
schooled technique and sensitive taste. 

It was in the Debussy sonata that 
Mr. Rejto made his most striking im- 
pression. Not only were the devious 
rhythms and changes of mood of this 
curious work completely conveyed, but 
the interpretation had a warmth and 
individuality which Mr. Rejto’s earlier 
performances had lacked. Since Otto 
Herz, the pianist, kept the piano part 
of the Brahms Sonata at an anemic 
level of sound, never rising above a 
mezzo forte and prevailingly piano, 
the work sounded bloodless. Mr. Rej- 
to made light of the fearsome Bartok 
Rhapsody, a highly interesting, if im- 
mature, work. He was cordially re- 
ceived. ‘ 


Harry Shub, Violinist 


Harry Shub, violinist, who is uo 
stranger as a recitalist in Town Hall, 
added to two former appearances a 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Debutantes Lauded 


in Los Angeles 
Lotte Lehmann Makes 
Appearance—New Music 


Introduced 


Los ANGELEs.—After the appear- 
ance of Loite Lehmann, several debut- 
antes made their bows in recitals re- 
cently. Mme. Lehmann sang an ex- 
traordinary Lieder program in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium on Nov. 26 
with Gwendolyn Williams whose musi- 
cianship was adequate to the respon- 
sibility as accompanist. 

Marilyn Neely, aged 8, made a sen- 
sational debut in the Assistance 
League on Nov. 24 and rated the 
highest commendation for musician- 
ship and technical equipment beyond 
her years. She chose Schubert works 
well within her ken. 

Marie Melor, gifted soprano, made 
her debut on Nov. 24, with a pro- 
gram of resident composers: Carr, 
Cadman, Elinor Remick Warren, 
Mary Carr Moore and other Ameri- 
cans. 

Chamber music flourishes at the 
University of California in Los Ange- 
les through a Friends of Music asso- 
ciation. Shibley Boyes, pianist and 
Eudice Shapiro, violinist, played a 
series of Beethoven sonatas there on 
Dec. 8. 

Evenings on the Roof introduced 
the pianist, Pescha Kagan on Dec. 2 
in a comprehensive and extremely well- 
played program in the Ebell Theatre. 

Chamber music events continued 
Dec. 9 and 16 by the Evenings on the 
Roof and the Music Guild’s presenta- 
tion Dec: 18 of the new Paganini 
Quartet in the Wilshire-Ebell Theatre. 
The Paganini Quartet played a 
straight classical program in Pasadena 
and added a first performance any- 
where of Ernst Toch’s Quartet 1946. 
The playing was characterized by the 
distinction and delicacy of the cele- 
brated Belgian school in which cellist 
Maas matured. The tone of the 
ee instruments is unforget- 
able. 

Toch’s Quartet 1946 is atmospheric 
almost to the point of being back- 
ground music for a simple, charming 
melody. It is a serious modern work 
with an Adagio for cello of rare 
beauty. 

Toch’s Chinese Flute for chamber 
orchestra and soprano, was of partic- 
ular interest on the Dec. 9 program of 
the Evenings on the Roof group. Man- 
uel Compinsky directed the small or- 
chestra with skill and Alice Mock 
sang the lovely poetry translated from 
the Chinese of Li Tai Po, Mencius and 
Sao ’Han. 

Artur Rubinstein’s benefit concert 
for the Chopin Fund was the first of a 
series in three major cities and netted 
a goodly sum for buying instruments 
for European musicians who have lost 
theirs. Sol Hurok managed it and it 
was an event of Dec. 29 in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium. 

The City of Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of municipal art held Christmas 
gatherings all over the town culminat- 
ing in an excellent nresentation of 
Camille Saint-Saéns’ Christmas Ora- 
torio conducted by Roger Wagner and 
sung by a picked group of youthful 
singers and soloists in their teens. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Lubbock Little Symphony 
Gives Second Concert 


Luspock, TExas—Lubbock’s Little 
Symphony, organized June 10, 1946, 
gave its second concert of the season, 
Dec. 17, William Harrod, director. 
Guest artist was Myron Taylor, North 
Texas State Teachers College tenor, 
who made his debut on the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera in 1937. 

Other features on the program 
which drew a capacity crowd of 1,500 
people to the Lubbock High School 
Auditorium, were the first movement 


January 10, 1947 


from Mendelssohn’s G Minor Con- 
certo played by Doris Kolb, Lubbock 
pianist, and Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker 
Suite. 


Los Angeles Hails 


Bartok Concerto 


Wallenstein Leads Or- 
chestra with List as Scolo- 
ist in Beethoven 


Los ANGELES.—Alfred Wallenstein’s 
Thanksgiving program with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in the Audi- 
torium was distinguished by the late 
Bela Bartok’s Concerto for Orches- 
tra. It is an arrestingly beautiful 
work and was given a*stunning per- 
formance. 

Eugene List returned to his home 
city to give a mature accounting of the 
Beethoven Third Concerto with which 
he made his debut here at the age of 
10. The concert began with the 
Mozart Paris Symphony and ended 
with the Liszt Mephisto Waltz. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia presented its orchestra under 
Ingolf Dahlon Dec. 6 in Bovard Hall 
and proved its right to the praise it 
receives having the outstanding col- 
lege of music on this coast. Lillian 
Steuber, John Crown and percussion- 
ists gave an exceilent account of the 
Bartok Suite for two pianos and per- 
cussion. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
managed by Serge Denham has just 
concluded a series of 10 performances 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium in 
Los Angeles and presented new bal- 
lets to this appreciative public. Stra- 
vinsky’s Baiser de la Fee was most 
expressive in its scenery and costumes 
by Alice Halicka. Stravinsky’s music 
however, was poorly played. The re- 
furbished romantic ballet, Raymonda 
in which Danilova had a part was a 
complete success. Night Shadow by 
Balanchine is also a super-romantic 
ballet but not convincing as to plot 
and the music by Rieti after Bellini is 
inconsequential. The Bells by Ruth 
Page was interesting because of its 
stark decor and costuming by Nogu- 
chi, who served Martha Graham in 
this capacity. The subject is degrading 
and the choreography undistinguished. 
Milhaud’s ballet music was not given 
a fair chance but sounded nonchalant 
and hurriedly concocted. 

The corps de ballet was especially 
fine this year and Danilova, Ruthanna 
Boris, Maria Tallchief led the baller- 
inas and Leon Danielian made great 
strides toward stardom. 

Alfred Wallenstein chose the Bruck- 
ner Romantic Symphony for his first 
program of the year without a solo- 
ist in the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
Dec. 13-14. It was a test for the new 
brass choir that was passed with fly- 
ing colors, Paul Creston’s strangely 
peaceful Threnody was a welcome ad- 
dition to this program: 

Lukas Foss was guest conductor of 
the pair, Dec. 19-20 in the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium. He acquitted him- 
self well in three fields, pianist of the 
Bach Brandenberg Concerto No. 5; 
conductor of a Mozart Symphony, No. 
38, and Richard Strauss’ Don Juan 
and as composer of Ode for Orchestra. 

IsaBEL Morse JONES 
Corpus Christi Symphony 
Begins Second Season 

Corpus CHRiIst1, Tex. — The Cor- 
pus Christi Symphony Society and 
Corpus Christi Junior College pre- 
sented the Corpus Christi Symphony, 
C. Burdette Wolfe, conductor, in its 
first concert of its second season 
recently in the High School audi- 
torium. Dorothy Dregalla, harpist, 
was soloist in Harl McDonald’s Suite, 
From Childhood. Mr. Wolfe also led 
the orchestra in Bach’s Suite in B 
Minor, No. 11, Variations on a theme 
by Haydn by Brahms and Chabrier’s 
Espana Rhapsody. 
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Death Removes 
Two Beloved Composers 


LMOST to a day, these bygone weeks, 
death claimed two American com- 
posers whose passing, while it may not 
create a stir or even afflict one with the 
grievous feeling that it was ‘ premature, 
surely touches the hearts of thousands of 
their compatriots. To all intents the work 
of Carrie Jacobs Bond and of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman was done; even though the 
latter, granted a more robust health, might 
have been capable of almost another decade 
of useful achievement. Both were modest 
artisans, wholly unsensational in their aims 
and labours, yet never less than honest and 
sincere. Neither aspired to blaze trails or 
to fire heaven. As in more than one case of 
the sort their works .will probably survive 
when those of innur hle revolutionaries, 
iconoclasts and experiifenters are dust. 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, though she composed 
songs like | Love You Truly and Just 
a-Wearyin’ for You, will doubtless be re- 


‘membered primarily as the author of A Per- 


fect Day. Her early life was a long succes- 
sion of vicissitudes that might have crushed 
a less resolute spirit. Possibly she did not 
even realize when she wrote her supreme 
lyric that she was contributing to American 
music something as near to a folksong as 
Nevin’s The Rosary or Stephen Foster’s 
Old Folks at Home. Yet A Perfect Day is 
precisely that and it speaks volumes for the 
insight of the late David Bispham that he 
decided to sing it almost the very moment 
he received it from its almost unknown 
composer. 

Here and there one can find a musician 
who, on examining this sweetly sentimental 
ditty, has become aware of its possible 
source of inspiration. For A Perfect Day is 
very closely related in its melody to an aria 
which Gounod wrote for Siebel in Faust and 
which one virtually never hears in perform- 
ances of the opera. But if anything, Mrs. 
Bond improved upon ‘Gounod, for her song 
managed to capture numberless hearts who 
would probably never have responded to the 
discarded aria even if they had known it. 
Doubtless the thing which has given A Per- 
fect Day the hold which it maintains on a 
large ‘section of the American public is its 
utter simplicity. Today one can scarcely 
believe that this quality threatened at one 
time to alienate the very people who were 
presently to grow rich on the song. Yet the 
publishers to whom she submitted her early 
efforts rejected them at first on the ground 
that they were much too simple. In due 
course the wheel was to turn full circle and 
A Perfect Day, as well as Mrs. Bond’s other 
songs, captivated precisely because they were 
not complicated. It is_a lasting tribute to 
her common sense that she remained true to 
her birthright and never attempted anything 
she realized was beyond the scope of her 
technical or expressive capacities, 


HARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
was a musician of broader training 

and resource. All the same, it is something 
of a paradox that the composition by which 
he is probably known to the greatest ‘number 
is the song At “Dawning—a lyric of very 
much the same sentimental stripe as A Per- 
fect Day. Another (and musically speaking 
a better song) which achieved so remarkable 


.a popularity that recital audiences used to 


burst into applause when they heard the 
opening bars was From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water, one of a set of Four Indian 
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Songs baseé on his long and stimulating 
studies of Indian vocal and instrumental 
melodies. Cadman, who harbored a strong 
predisposition for Indian music from his 
early years, was greatly assisted in his re- 
searches by Francis La Flesche, son of an 
Osage chief. The Indian influence was to 
color the greater part of his life work, per- 
vading not only his songs but his piano and 
chamber compositions, his symphonic at- 
tempts, his incidental music and his operas. 
Unlike ,Edward MacDowell, who utilized 
such ‘aboriginal sources only in his Indian 
Suite and in two or three piano pieces, 
Cadman permitted them to fertilize the 
greater part of his output. 

It is to be hoped that (for memorial 
purposes, if no other) we shall enjoy oppor- 
tunities these coming months to hear some- 
what more of Cadman’s music than we have 
in past years. True, the late composer is 
rarely mentioned in company with those 
contemporary Americans now so plentifully 
in vogue and so liberally promoted. Much 
of his music is as American as theirs, even 
if less concerned with specific currents of 
thought, technical sophistications or the cal- 
endar. If these opportunities are granted us 
we may well be surprised at the freshness 
and the candor of a good deal of this music. 
We should like to hear some of the half- 
forgotten piano and violin sonatas, the 
Thunderbird Suite and certain of the less 
familiar songs (notably that fine lyric, The 
Moon Drops Low). It would be interest- 
ing to hear one or two of Cadman’s operas— 
particularly Shanewis, the most widely pub- 
licized of them all on account of its produc- 
tion at the Metropolitan almost exactly 29 
years ago. 


N March, 1918, Cadman was acclaimed 
the composer of the best American opera 
given in New York up to that date. The 
late William J. Henderson declared that “‘he 
showed a greater command of the technique 
of opera than anyone of his predecessors 
among the American composers introduced 
at the Metropolitan” and added that if the 
music was not always distinguished “‘it is by 
reason of his judgment in the treatment 
never, or at any rate rarely, without direct 
and simple effectiveness.” Other reviewers 
spoke in much the same strain. In addition 
to writing exceptionally well for the voice 
Cadman had a true flair for the theatre and 
a genuine lyric gift. True enough, he wrote 
melody of an unashamed Puccinian idiom 
and fluency, but he did so with an unforced 
ease and a continuity not typical of the 
native operatic composer before that day. 
And the admixture of Indian elements, fully 
warranted by the story, lent the little work 
sie it ate of a distinctive flavor and indi- 
viduality. 

Why, then, did not Shanewis live on in 
the repertory longer than it did? Some will 
probably point to the libretto and this may 
well be the truth, if not inevitably all of the 
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At the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, E. Power 
Biggs, organist, demonstrates Benjamin Franklin's 
glass harmonica to Mrs. Biggs 





truth. For many years Cadman composed 
in close association with the late Nelle 
Richmond Eberhardt, who was virtually a 
second mother to him. Mrs. Eberhardt, a 
most lovable woman, was an irrepressible 
poetess, who could on some occasions write 
very suitable verses for lyrical settings but 
who, at other times, allowed herself to be 
betrayed into a “librettese’’ as deplorable as 
anything perpetrated in Schubert’s and 
Weber’s day by the priceless Helmine von 
Chezy. More than once, however, Mrs. 
Eberhardt pressed the composer to find him- 
self some other poet if he felt so inclined or 
if he were dissatisfied with her efforts. His 
strong sense of loyalty never permitted him 
to loosen the tie and, for good or ill, he 
remained unshakably faithful. 


PERAS do not invariably die of libretto 
trouble, as a great deal of Verdi not to 
mention legions of other composers, testifies. 
Possibly, Mrs. Eberhardt’s book was not the 
sole reason for the eventual defection of 
Shanewis. At any rate the work did not 
perish outright. It was revived in Holly- 
wood eight years after the Metropolitan 
pioduced it and there are grounds for be- 
lieving it might be reanimated once more 
with its text modified and otherwise edited— 
a business by no means without precedent. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman was an un- 
usually sympathetic figure in American 
music. In the perspective of history he may 
prove to be more influential than he seems 
today. The void he leaves is very real. 
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Musicat Am ERICANA 


HE recent elections of new members to the 

National Institute of Arts and Letters re- 
vealed that two composers have been added to 
the organization's roster. They are Louis Gruen- 
berg who wrote the opera, Emperor Jones, and 
composed film scores for So Ends Our Night and 
The Commandos Strike at Dawn; and bernard 
Rogers who teaches at the Eastman School and 
whose most recent composition is the opera, 
The Warrior, given at the Metropolitan. 

After nearly forty years as superintendent of 
the famous MacDowell colony at Peterborough, 
Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell, widow of the com- 
poser and founder of the colony, retired, late in 
December. Mrs. MacDowell is 90 years old and 
will continue as honorary president of the asso- 
ciation. . .. Harriet Henders, American soprano, 
who has sung leading operatic roles in Vienna, 
Prague, Graz, and under Toscanini in Salzburg, 
gave birth to a daughter on Jan. 3. This is 
Miss Henders’ second child. In private life she 
is the wife of Dr. Ferdinand Kojis. 

The first presentation of the newly established 
Boston Symphony Merit Award went to Aaron 
Copland for his Third Symphony. This year 
the award grants an $859 cash prize. Mark A. 
Horblit, Boston lawyer, established the fund 
which each year will honor the composer of an 
outstanding symphonic work. The Griller 
String Quartet, an English ensemble, arrived 
here on the Queen Elizabeth early in January 
to begin a coast-to-coast tour of more than 50 
engagements. They will give a Town Hall re- 
cital in New Yorx on Feb. 26. The quartet’s 
membership includes Sidney Giller, Jack 
O’Brien, Philip Burton and Colin Hampton. 

Rumors to the effect that Maggie Teyte might 
not return to America until 1948 were proven 
false a few days ago when it was announced 
that the noted soprano sails for New York on 
Jan. 11. Some 25 concerts await her return, 
the first of which will be given in New York for 
the YMHA on Jan. 19. In addition to recitals 
from coast-to-coast, Miss Teyte will sing with 
the San Francisco, Denver and _ Indianapolis 
Symphonies. During the month Set Svan- 
holm, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, sings in 
Das Lied von der Erde with the Dallas Sym- 
phony directed by Antal Dorati and the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic under Alfred Wallenstein. 

. Gladys Swarthout began the second part of 
her concert season with a recital in Lexington, 
Ky., on Jan. 8. In the middle of February Miss 
Swarthout will take a short- vacation and then 
continue to fill concert dates from March until 
the middle of May. 

The Paris debut of Patricia Travers, violinist, 
is to take place on May 21. While abroad Miss 
Travers will appear in France, England and 
Holland. . Gerhard Kander, violinist, and 
protégé of Pierre Monteux, makes his eastern 
debut in New York’s Town Hall on Feb. 11. 
Mr. Kander, a refugee from Germany, has 
played widely in Canada and with the San Fran- 
cisco and Minneapolis Symphonies in_ this 
country. Following his Town Hall recital 
Eugenc Conley, tenor, sings Alfredo with the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Company in Phila- 
delphia on Jan. 23. His recent activities have 
included a concert in Cfeveland, a performance 
of Faust at Bob Jones College and operatic 
appearances in Baltimore. 

The Canadian debut of John Brooks McCor- 
mack takes place Jan. 22 when he sings 
Lieutenant Pinkerton in Madama _ Butterfly 
under. the direction of Emil Cooper. . . . Claudio 
Arrau, pianist, currently occupied with a Euro- 
pean tour, is appearing in London, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Newcastle, Bel- 
fast and Birmingham; Holland, Turino and 
Milan in Italy; France and the Scandinavian 
countries. He returns to this country on Feb. 
22. 

When Witold Malcuzynski broadcast a recent 
all Chopin program over the BBC he plaved on 
the piano which Broadwood built for Chopin in 
1848. When he visited Rome the Pope asked 
for a private recital which the pianist’s schedule 
did not permit. However, he does plan to play 
in the Vatican next fall. American dates for 
the pianist this season include engagements with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and Chicago Symphony. 

Many of the arrangements appearing in the 
new Treasury of Stephen Foster, which was a 
book-of-the-month selection for October, were 
the work of Ray Lev, pianist. Among Miss 
Lev’s recent appearances have been: Oct. 7, 
recital in Philadelphia; Oct. 12, appearance at 
New York’s Washington Irving High School: 
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At the Chicago Civic Opera's revival of Mozart's Don Giovanni (above, left), Don Giovanni's garden; (right) 
interior of Donna Anna's house; (below, left) Virgilio Lazzari as Leporello singing the Catalogue song; (center) 
interior of Don Giovanni's house; (right) Vanni Mafcoux as Giovanni 


An Interesting Premiere 


With Wanda Landowska as soloist, Manuel 
de Falla’s Concerto for Clavicembalo and small 
orchesira recently had its world premiere in 
Barcelona. 

1927 


serene 


Oct. 18, joint recital with Tossy Spivakovsky in 
Boston; Oct. 24 and Nov. 3, radio recitals in 
New York; Nov. 8, Carnegie Hall recital: Nov. 
13, Asheville, N. C.; Nov. 15, Jefferson City, 
Tenn.; Nov. 19, York, Penna., Symphony; Nov. 
20, Je rsey City; Nov. 21, Schnectady; Nov. 22. 
Houghton, N. Y., recital and chamber music 
program with the Gordon Quartet; Nov. 29, 
Washington Irving High School, New York: 
Dec. 2, appearance for Women’s Division of the 
Musicians Union; Dec. 3, recital for widows and 
orphans of the French Resistance; Dec. 6, joint 
recital with Lois Wann, Metropolitan Music 
School; Dec. 8, Hunter College; Dec. 14, recital 
at the “Y”, 92nd St., New York; Dec. 15, with 
Gordon Quartet, Atlantic City; Dec. 18, New- 
ark; Jan. 4, radio broadcast. 

Ricardo Odnoposoff, violinist, left America on 
Jan. 16 for Europe where he is to play until 
June when he returns again to this country. 
The highlight of his tour will be participation 
in the Prague International Music Festival to 
be held from May 8 to 28. He will likewise act 
as judge in the Jan Kubelik International Violin 
Contest. Mr. Odnoposoff’s tour opens in Vienna 
on Feb. 1 and will include appearances as 
orchestra soloist and recitalist in Budapest, 
Rome, Palermo, Florence, Modena, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Milan, Undine, Trieste, Lecco, Bordeaux, 
Paris, Verviers, Brussels, Antwerp, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, and Gotenborg. 





FROM OUR READERS 





- Reader Differs with Statements 


in MUSICAL AMERICA Article 


Los Angeles 
Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


Your article, Stubs Please, in the issue of Nov. 
10 was of considerable interest to me. I differ on 
some points made by Karl Ahrens. Farrar said to 
one of the supers, as she made her entrance from 
back stage in Faust, “Hast du mein Bruder geseh’n, 
and. he answered, “Oh, speak English.” It so hap- 





How About 1949? 


As an aftermath of the recent Chopin cele- 
bration in Warsaw, an international prize con- 
test for men and women who ewill play the 
works of the composer, will be held on Jan, 23. 

1927 


pened that I stood next to him and heard it. Also 
in Carmen no one was hurt as the bridge caved in. 
Again it so happened that I was one of the 12 
supers crossing it, and the accident was the result 
of the men not breaking step 

Your news from Switzerland was also of interest 
to me. Zurich is a real musical center. The opera 
season there lasts ten months and to top that off 
they have a two-weeks’ musical festival. Contrary 
to Mr. Ahrens statement there are at least two 
opera houses in Europe whose performances I know 
equal the Metropolitan’s—Die Staats Opera in Ber- 
lin (before the war) and the Grand Opera in Paris, 
and perhaps a few more when things become normal 
once more on the other side. 


Yours truly, 


Maurice SPAHR 
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Tibbett Returns to Evans Management 


IGNING a new contract with 
Lawrence Evans, vice president of 
Columbia Concerts, Lawrence Tibbett, 
famous Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
returns to the management with which 
he was long associated in both busi- 


Lawrence Tibbett 
signs with Lawrence 
Evans the contract 
which returns the 
Metropolitan _ bari- 
tone to his former 
management 


ness and friendly relationship. Per- 
haps no “team” in the music world 
reflected so much comradeship and 
close understanding, as the two 
“Larrys”, who expressed their mutual 
happiness at the baritone’s return. 
Mr. Tibbett made his first appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera this 


season on New Year’s Eve in Rigo-- 


letto, one of his most famous roles; 


he will also be heard shortly in Aida, 
Otello, Traviata, and other operas. 
He appeared in opera in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Chicago 
earlier this season, and fulfilled many 
concert engagements. In Chicago, he 





Ben Greenhaus 


scored a fresh success in two per- 
formances of the revival of Emperor 
Jones. 


After concerts following his opera 
performances ‘at the Metropolitan, 
Mr. Tibbett is considering making his 
second post-war trip abroad to sing 
next summer, and at present he is 
weighing offers from Italy, Switzer- 
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land, Sweden, Holland and South 
Africa. 

President of the American Guild of 
Musical Artists since its inception 
several years ago, the baritone has 
also entered into all activities in the 
music field: with opera, orchestras, 
concerts, radio and moving pictures. 
In fact, he was the first leading singer 
to make a musical picture, The Rogue 
Song, a trail blazer. 

Afterwards he appeared in several 
other films, including The New Moon, 
Metropolitan, The Cuban Love Song, 
Under Your Spell, The Prodigal, also 
released under another title The 
Southerner. He was also the first star 
of the Metropolitan Opera to sign a 
contract to do a commercial radio 
series on the air, for Firestone in 1932. 

A warm advocate of opera in Eng- 
lish, Mr. Tibbett has appeared at the 
Metropolitan in a long list of pro- 
ductions in his native tongue: The 
King’s Henchman, Peter Ilbbetson, 
Merry Mount, In the Pasha’s Garden, 
and The Emperor Jones. He has also 
sung Falstaff, in which he made his 
opera debut, in both English and 
Italian. 


Golden Gate Hears 
Noted Recitalists 


Lehmann, Maynor, Ku- 
renko Sing—Choral and 
Chamber Groups Appear 


San Francisco.—Magnificent vocal 
recitals have been given in_ recent 
weeks by Lotte Lehmann, Dorothy 
Maynor and Maria Kurenko—each of 
whom gave programs as distinguished 
by their musical content as by the 
artist’s singing. Less distinguished 
was the concert given by Lauritz Mel- 
chior and his concert orchestra. 

Isa Kremer returned after many 
years’ absence with a program of her 
folk songs to the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium where she was well received 
by a small audience comprised largely 
of those who remembered her from 
long ago. : 

Caterina Jarboro sang a program in 
the Marines’ Memorial Theater and 
the International Male Chorus, the 
American component of an interna- 
tional choral group organized in 
Manila and sponsored through a South 
Pacific tour by Armed Forces West- 
ern Pacific, gave a highly commend- 
able program in the Opera House to 
raise money to pay transportation for 
the group to continue its tour of 
American military hospitals in this 
country. Under Lewis Bullock, the 
group proved its worthiness. 

While on choral topics, a word of 
praise goes to the A Cappella Choir 
of the Junior, College, and Elmer 
Dickey, baritone soloist, on the pro- 
gram given by the music department 
of the Junior College in the Veterans’ 
Auditorium at Christmas under Flos- 
sita Badger. 

Pianists heard included Vronsky 
and Babin, duo pianists ; Robert Brere- 
ton, blind pianist; Viana Bey, 13-year- 
old pupil of Ethel Leginska; Marcus 
Gordon, just back from military ser- 
vice; Wanda Krasoff, presented by 
Gainsborough Foundation in joint de- 
hut with Barthelemy Arotca, bass; 
Ernest Strauss and Joybelle Ray, who 
did exceptionally impressive playing 
of an excellent program which in- 
cluded novelties by Poulenc and Bar- 
tok. 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
gave the first chamber music of the 
season, with Alice Morini as guest 
pianist in the Brahms Piano Quartet 
in A, Op. 26. The concert found Frank 
Houser back in his pre-war position as 
second violinist, and the concert was 
given in the pre-war setting under its 
post-war name, the Marines’ Memo- 
rial Theater. 

Brahms Quartet in A Minor Op. 51 
No. 2 and Ravel’s in F preceded the 
piano quartet brilliantly played by 





Miss Morini, Naoum Blinder, Ferenc 
Molnar and Boris Blinder. 

A group idea badly handled sums up 
the Musical Adventure Series offered 
for junior audiences by Musical Art- 
ists of America. But the series did 
discover Theodor Uppman, a young 
baritone with a great gift, who shared 
a program with Mimi Kagen, dancer, 
and Detlev Anders, cellist. 

The Unruh Philharmonic Chorus of 
Oakland gave a streamlined version of 
Messiah in the Opera House on Dec. 
15 and sang to 1,800 paying guests 
despite the fact that three free per- 
formances of the same oratorio were 
scheduled for the same afternoon. 
David Unruh got admirable results 
from his chorus which was assisted by 
Pauline Lindnerm, soprano; Barbara 
Beatty, contralto; Kayton Nesbitt, 
tenor; Henry Shefoff, bass and by four 
pianists and one organist who served 
in lieu of an orchestra. 

Marjory M. FisHer 





Hayes Forms Concert 
Bureau in Washington 


Patrick Hayes, currently general 
manager of the National Symphony 
Orchestra Association, has formed the 
Hayes Concert Bureau which he will 
manage with offices at 421 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. The 
first attraction which the Hayes 
Bureau will present. will be John 
Charles Thomas in Constitution Hall 
on March 26. 

Mr. Hayes is also preparing for a 
full 1947-’48 season with a minimum 
of 12 events and offering for the first 
time in Washington a recital series 
bringing noted pianists exclusively. 
The other course will offer a balance 
of instrumental, vocal, dance and 
ensemble attractions. 

For two and a half years prior to 
January 10, 1946, Mr. Hayes was a 
Lieutenant in the Supply Corps, 
U.S.N.R., having entered the Navy in 
July, 1943. Previous to that he served 
as manager of the National Symphony 
for two and a half years and for three 
years prior to that, was field represen- 
tative for Civic Concert Service, Inc. 





GI Chorus Signed 
By Columbia Concerts 


A new concert attraction springing 
from World War II is De Paur’s 
Infantry Chorus, a gréup of 36 Negro 
veterans, originally organized by 
Capt. Leonard De Paur for the Army 
morale program. The former G.L.s 
have remained as a unit under Mr. 
De Paur’s direction and have been 
signed for a cross-country tour next 
season by F. C. Coppicus and F. C. 
Schang of Columbia Concerts Inc. 
The chorus is now overseas for the 
USO and has given more than 2,500 
concerts under the auspices of the 
United States Army and the USO. 

Unlike most Negro choruses, the 
De Paur ensembles sings no spirituals, 
making up its repertoire from the 
music of the many lands the ex- 
soldiers have visited. Mr. De Paur, 
conductor of the group is a former 
assistant to Hall Johnson and organ- 
ized and led the mixed chorus which 
was one of the features of Moss 
Hart’s stage play Winged Victory. 





Gary Civic Symphony 
Offers Second Concert 


Gary, Inp.—The Gary Civic Sym- 
phony, led by Rudolph Reiners and 
with Jennie Gaudio, violinist, as solo- 
ist in Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto, 
offered the second concert of the sea- 
son on Nov. 10 in Seaman Hall. Mr. 
Reiners opened the program with the 
Overture to The Barber of Séville by 
Rossini, and continued with Spanish 
Dance No. 1 from Falla’s La Vida 
Breve, a ballet suite from Massenet’s 
Le Cid, and the Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger by Wagner. 
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Monteux Offers 
Many Novelties 


San Francisco Symphony 
Also Enlists Pianists and 
Tenor Soloists 


San Francisco.—The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony's 35th season is bring- 
ing am interesting quota of novelties. 
The second program, played Nov. 28- 
29-30 in the Opera House, brought 
Paul Wittgenstein as guest artist in 
a program conducted by Pierre Mon- 
teux which included The Second 
Symphony, by Schumann; Parergon 
to the Sinfonia Domestica, by Strauss ; 
Piano Concerto for Left Hand, by 
Ravel, and The Sea, by Debussy. 

Pianist, conductor and orchestra 
scored a brilliant success in both the 
Strauss and Ravel, and Monteux re- 
vealed new facets of beauty in his 
reading of the Schumann Symphony. 
The Debussy was also well done. 

The following week’s program 
presented the Symphony in G minor, 
by Mozart; the Ninth Symphony, by 
Shostakovich, and Symphony in C, by 
Schubert. It was a premiere for the 
Shostakovich here, and the work 
proved gay and delightful and was 
well received. The Mozart found Mr. 
Monteux in his finest vein. 

Dec. 12-13-14 brought the First 
Symphony, by Beethoven; the Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra, by 
Shostakovich; the Prelude to Lohen- 
grin; Jeux, by Debussy, and Till 
Eulenspiegel, by Strauss. 

Neither the Concerto nar the De- 
bussy had been heard here previously. 
The concerto, scored for piano, strings 
and one trumpet, brought solo honors 
to Charles Bubb, solo trumpet, as well 
as to Jorgen Nielsen. Notable, too, 
was the performance of Till Eulen- 
spiegel which proved uncommonly ex- 
cellent. 

Mr. Monteux also opened the Art 
Commission Symphony Series in the 
Civic Auditorium Nov. 23, with Tito 
Schipa as soloist. They offered The 
Euryanthe Overture, by Weber; II 
Mio Tesoro from Don Giovanni, by 
Mozart; Una Furtiva Lagrima from 
L’Elisir D’Amore, by Donizetti; La 
Valse, by Ravel; Ella me Fu Rapita 
from Rigoletto, by Verdi; Vers 
D’Ossian from Werther, by Massenet, 
and the Fourth Symphony, by Tchai- 
kovsky. 

Despite the fast that Mr. Schipa had 
broken his last contracts for San 
Francisco appearances with the San 
Francisco Opera Company in 1941 the 
tenor was cordially welcomed and 
won increasingly enthusiastic response 
from the audience. Each number was 
sung better than the ones before, and 
in his encore—Le Reve from Manon, 
he approached his own top standards 
of past years. 

he Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
gave eleven performances which in- 
cluded first showings here of Baiser de 
la Fée, Serenade, Night Shadow, 
Raymonda, and the Bells. The last 
named proved the most novel and its 
décor by Isamu Noguchi contributed 
quite as much to its success as did 
Ruth Page’s choreography or Mil- 
haud’s music. 


rhe finest dancing of the engage- 
ment was the Pas de Deux done by 
Leon Danielian and Nathalia Kras- 
sovska. Their virtuosity was truly ex- 
citing. Alexandra Danilova continues 
the brightest luminary among the 
women, and Frederic Franklin shared 
made stellar honors. Familiar repertoire 
offered included Les Sylphides, Rodeo, 
Comedia Balletica, Mozartiana, The 
Nutcracker, Frankie and Johnny, 
Swan Lake, Blue Bird, Scheherazade, 
Gaite Parisienne, Danses Concertan- 
tes, Ballet Imperial and Concerto 
Barocco. Marjory M. FISHER 





San Francisco Men 
Open Tour in March 


Itinerary Includes More Than 
50 Cities--Monteux Will Con- 
duct French Works 


San Francisco.—The itinerary for 
the San Francisco Symphony first 
transcontinental tour which opens 
March 16 in southern California and 
concludes May 10 in Sacramento, has 
been released by S. Hurok and NCAC 

For the tour, which marks the first 
time a Pacific Coast musical organi- 
zation larger than the Persinger 
String Quartet has made a transcon- 
tinental concert tour, Conductor 
Pierre Monteux will have as associ- 
ate conductor James Sample, of Los 
Angeles. 

Music to be played includes works 
by Bay Region composers—including 
a Comedy by Emanuel Leplin, a 
member of the orchestra—and the 
French moderns Ravel, Debussy, and 
Milhaud as well as Chausson and 
Franck as representing the French 
repertoire for the interpretation of 
which Monteux is justly famous. 

Brahms, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, 
Mozart, Berlioz, Smetana, Wagner, 
Strauss, Elgar, Weber, and Isadore 
Freed are also to be found on the tour 
programs. Among the 50-odd cities 
in which the orchestra will appear are 
Baltimore, Washington, D. C., Pitts- 
burgh, New York City, Boston, 
Montreal, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, Denver and Seattle. 

Marjory M. FISHER 





Rudolph Ganz Makes 
Numerous Appearances 


The fall of 1946 has been busy for 
Rudolph Ganz. He has conducted 
three pair of the Young Peoples con- 
certs with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, two Carnegie Hall Con- 
certs with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, three symphony con- 
certs and one Children’s Concert in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. In addition to 
these appearances he has played piano 
recitals in Terre Haute, Ind., Magno- 
lia, Ark., Shreveport, La., and Brook- 
haven, Miss. 

In November, Mr. Ganz made his 
first symphonic recordings for the 
Pilot Radio Corporation, Holberg 
Suite of Grieg’s, for string orchestra. 
Mr. Ganz was also scheduled to con- 
duct the Carnegie Hall Young 
People’s Concert, Jan. 4, the Chicago 
Symphony, Jan. 7 and the first Young 
People’s Concert of the series of four 
in San Francisco, Jan. 11. 
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(Continued from page 12) 

third concert on Dec. 22. He made 
plain his possession of a firmly es- 
tablished technique, sensitive feeling 
for the moods of the music on his un- 
usual program and a special aptitude 
to deliver lyric music with true tonal 
beauty. 

On his program he, included Piz- 
zetti’s Sonata in A and Bloch’s Con- 
certo. Much of these two compositions 
needs playing of the kind Mr. Shub 
does particularly well. In the parts of 
more bravura sort, he was technical- 
ly exact in pitch and proficient im 
speed and in proper style, but his tone 
hardened and one would say that un- 
der stress it lacked a breadth needed 
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to maintain the quality. The program 
concluded with Browning's Caprice 
Burlesque and Plettner’s Manhattan 
Toccata, both given first New York 
performances. The audience was cor- 
dial. Louis Shub, as accompanist, add- 
ed a valuable contribution to the en- 
semble performance. A. 


Philip Blackman, Baritone (Debut) 


Philip Blackman, baritone, who was 
heard and frenziedly applauded by a 
large audience at the Town Hall, Dec. 
23, disclosed a voice of fine quality 
and smooth texture, on the whole well 
schooled. It is a comparatively light 
organ and the upper part of the scale 
suggests that Mr. Blackman might 
actually be a tenor. He offered a 
widely assorted program, comprising 
Handel’s Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves and Honor and Arms, Schu- 
bert’s Doppelganger, Brahms’ Am 
Sonntag Morgen, two songs by Yro 
Kilpinen, Lully’s Bois Epais, Debus- 
sy’s Romance, Duparc’s Manoir de 
Rosamonde, the Credo from Verdi's 
Otello, the Wahn monologue from 
Meistersinger, songs in Hebrew by 
Bloch and Ephros and in English by 
Warlock, Taylor and others. 

Although Mr. Blackman appeared 
extremely nervous besides lacking in 
poise and ease of manner, he did some 
of his best work at the very outset, 
with a delivery of the two Handel airs 
that showed style and definite emo- 
tional grasp. He was beyond his 
depth, however, in the Lieder of 
Schubert and Brahms, if rather hap- 
pier in the light waisted Sprich 
Geliebte and Dryade by the much 
overrated Finn, Kilpinen. Before at- 
tempting French songs, however, Mr. 
Blackman should make greater efforts 
to perfect himself in that exacting 
tongue, Neither was he wise to try 
lago’s Credo, which takes a much 
heavier voice and a more powerful 
dramatic impact. In the extracts from 
Ernest Bloch’s Sacred Service he was 
considerably more in his province. Otto 
Herz accompanied. P. 


Sagul Trio 


A program of unfamiliar music was 
offered by the Sagul Trio in Times 
Hall before a cordial audience on 
Dec. 17. The ensemble is made up of 
Edith Sagul, flutist, Maryjane Thom- 
as, cellist, and Geraldine Winnett, 
pianist. Dressed in red, white and blue 
evening gowns, the three young mt 
sicians made a colorful picture, and 
their playing was also vivid. Not only 
was each individually ‘excellent but 
the blending of the three instruments 
was expert. 

Except for a noble Sonata in D by 
Handel and Pierné’s Sonata da 
Camera, the entire program was 
novel. Charles Haubiel’s Trio in the 
French Style, Maxwell Powers’ 
Scherzo, George Kleinsinger’s Sona- 
tina and Henry Brant’s Lightweight 
for Three all had their first perform- 
ances. And Marion Bauer’s Trio So- 
nata, Op. 40, and Stanley Bate’s 
Sonata for flute and piano were play- 
ed for the first time in New York. 
The Kleinsinger. Brant and Powers 
pieces, each in its own way, reflected 
contemporary idioms. Mr. Haubiel’s 
trio had some purple patches of in- 
strumentation which were enjoyable 
and Miss Bauer’s trio went through 
the academic paces in acceptable fash- 
ion, All of the performances were 
admirable and the trio richly deserved 
the applause. B. 


Downtown Glee Club 


The Downtown Glee Club, George 
Mead, conductor, gave its annual 
Christmas concert in Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 17, assisted in several works 
by the boys of the choirs of Trinity 
Church and the Chapel of the Inter- 
cession. The program opened with 
a group of carols, after which there 
were works by Lachner, Thiman, 
James, and John Kernochan. The 
closing group, in which the boys 
joined, was of Christrias pieces. Her- 
man Miller, baritone, was especially 





Philip Blackman 


Harry Shub 


nochan’s As I Ride By, which had to 
be repeated. Piano solos were of- 
fered by Ronald Hodges, who was 
much applauded. It was an evening 
of excellent singing of the particular 
type of music in which the club 
specializes. N. 


Max Rosen, Violinist 


Max Rosen, who has not been heard 
in this city since 1944, reappeared in 
a recital at Carnegie Hall, Dec. 20. 
The violinist could hardly have picked 
a worse evening, barometrically speak- 
ing. The prevailing chill and. damp- 
ness might well have taken the heart 
out of the best imaginable operator of 
a string instrument. One had reason 
to assume, furthermore, that the prox- 
imity of the holidays, as much as the 
weather, kept down the size of the 
audience, 

In the main Mr. Rosen’s perform- 
ances were singularly featureless, in- 
sipid_and small. He offered the Vitali 
Chaconne, Mozart’s E Flat Concer- 
to, the one in G Minor, by Prokofieff, 
and concluded with a group of short 
pieces, among them transcriptions by 
himself of two numbers from Gersh- 
win’s Porgy and Bess. At best his 
tone sounded pretty, though wan; 
elsewhere his playing wanted the en- 
livenment of vital rhythm and was not 
improved by numerous faults of pitch. 
Possibly Mr. Rosen’s most successful 
accomplishment was the adagio of the 
Mozart concerto, which best endured 
the sentimentality and low tension of 
his style. Richard Wilens supplied 
competent support at the piano. 


Trapp Family Singers 

A large, friendly and intimate audi- 
ence greeted the Trapp Family Sing- 
ers when they gave the first of their 
two Christmas concerts in Town Hail 
on the afternoon of Dec. 21. These 
musical Christmas celebrations have 
become an annual custom with many 
music lovers, and the numerous chil- 
dren in the audience also had a good 
time. The program was divided be- 
tween religious and secular music of 
the 15th, 16th and 18th centuries and 
Christmas music. A Salve Regina by 
Orlandus Lassus; Kyrie Eleison and 
Agnus Dei from Palestrina’s Missa 
Brevis; Alleluia, in the 8th mode, 
Gregorian Chant; Monteverdi's Las- 
ciatemi Morire; Haydn’s Der Greis; 
Mozart’s canon, Freunde, lasset uns 
beim Zechen; and a group of carols 
from various countries made up the 
vocal program. Telemann’s delight- 
ful Trio Sonata in A Minor for re- 
corders and continuo, provided by the 
viola da gamba and spinet, a suite of 
folk dances, and an 18th century duet, 
with young Johannes and one of his 
sisters as soloists, provided instru- 
mental contrast. Franz Wasner con- 
ducted, played and also sang with the 
ensemble. The second concert was 
given on the afternoon of Dec. 22. 

ot 

Russian Balalaika Society 

The Russian Balalaika Mitsical So- 
ciety, under the direction of Alexandre 
Kutin, gave an interesting concert of 
prevailingly Russian music to a pre- 
dominantly Russian audience at Town 
Hall on Dec. 21. The group of ap- 
proximately 35 included a few wood- 
wind and double-bass players, which 
permitted a broader range of musical 
effects than could have been attained 
with the purely national instruments 


successful in an incidental solo in Ker- alone. Mr. Kutin conducted with great 
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verve and achieved admirable tonal 
balance and variety of color in Verdi's 
Jeanne d’Arc Overture, Ippolitov- 
Ivanov’s Caucasian Sketches, dances 
from Gliére’s Red Poppy and Sme- 
tana’s Bartered Bride and pieces by 
Tchaikovsky, Sobolsky, Knipper and 
others. 

The Russian Art Singers, a group 
of eight tenors, baritones and basses, 
made musically substantial contribu- 
tions to the program: Dora Boshoer’s 
singing of several solos was more in 
the café chanteuse category. a 


Messiah Performed 
By Oratorio Society 


Many New Yorkers who do not 
ordinarily attend the superabundance 
of concerts given throughout the sea- 
son look forward to hearing Handel’s 
Messiah in its annual presentation by 
the Oratorio Society of New York un- 
der Alfred Greenfield. This segment 
of the music-loving public turned out 
in large numbers to hear the Society’s 
123rd performance of the work in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 21. 

Its reward was a Messiah of truly 
majestic proportions, one which blend- 
ed the soloists, choristers and instru- 
mentalists into a unit noteworthy for 
its dignity and grandeur. Those re- 
sponsible for the successful evening 
other than Mr. Greenfield were the 
four soloists: Anne McKnight, so- 
prano; Jean Watson, contralto; Har- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Warrior was not conceived for broad- 
casting. His own principal preoccupa- 
tion as an operatic composer, he says, 
is to reflect the poetic meaning and 
iiflection of our native language, and 
he chose to work with Corwin because 
he believes Corwin is heavily endowed 
with the gift of making language 
powerful and poetic in the audible 
form. For his part, Mr. Corwin has 
said, “I have simply written a varia- 
tion on an old folk theme, developing 
character at my pleasure, but keep- 
ing the action within limits clearly 
defined by verses 16 to 30 of the 16th 
chapter of Judges. The play is one 
of «shifting atmospheres: it vacillates 
between \ the candlelight of; private 
happenings and the harsh glare of 
public celebration. Under all, a 
hardness and bitterness never relieved.” 

In their own words, the composer 
and the librettist have summed up 
most of what is good, and also what 
is irretrievably bad, in their product. 
There is a significant absence of any 
mention of music, as such, in the 
above remarks. The talk is about 
words, poetry and dramatic effects, 
and so is the composition itself. Mr. 
Rogers has made himself completely 
subservient to the book. At best, he 
has written a superior brand of back- 
ground music, with tasteful and occa- 
sionally electrifying sound effects, 
which would make admirable under- 
pinning for a motion picture or (iron- 
ically!) for a radio script. There are 
no readily recognizable melodic lines, 
although there are occasional phrases 
that suggest a melodic contour. All 
vocal material is conceived in par- 
lando style with flights into recitativo 
for the bigger stresses. In the orches- 
tra, the instrumentation is prevailingly 
thin and spotty, yet flexible and in- 
geniously devised for commentary 
upon, and underscoring of, the stage 
action. In fact, the orchestra gets the 
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The Warrior—Metropolitan Premiere $ 


only musical break in the dpera ; and 
the one thing in the whole ‘piece that 
holds up as music, qua music, is the 
prelude where a weird, pastorale-like 
little solo in the woodwind, and then 
in the strings, makes an oriental pat- 
tern against a long  organ-point 
punctuated by eerie and portentous 
taps on the woodblock. Had Mr. 
Rogers but let the prelude be his 
guide ! 

It must be understood, of course, 
that the composer’s obeisance to the 
libretto was a conscious thing aesthet- 
ically justifiable in his reasoning. 
Projection and glorification of the 
word, as we have seen, was his basic 
aim. He sought to achieve the natural, 
rather than the arbitrarily musical, 
inflections of language. ‘To do it, he 
had obviously to eschew formal 
melodic constructions, and he had also 
to keep the score light and transparent 
so that this accomplishment would 
show through. It must be said that 
he was completely successful in this, 
for almost every word got over to the 
audience and no subtlety of nuance 
was obscured. 


Questionable Libretto 


The question is whether the game 
was worth the candle, and, more par- 
ticularly, whether Mr. Corwin’s book 
merited such sacrificial reverence. 
The answer is no, so far as this writer 
is concerned. Within the meaning of 
what the collaborators were trying to 
do, Mr. Corwin’s work probably was 
satisfactory enough. But as a libretto, 
in the usual operatic sense of that 


term, it had singularly little to offer. 
It is a purely literary confection 
which never in the world could be 
sung. There are lines like: “That 


would fracture all our delicate arith- 
metic”, and there is more poetic play 
with consonants and grating noises 
than with the open vowels of song. 
Even as a literary work, however, it 
has a_ specious sound—pretentious, 
high-flown, consciously arty. And it 
lacks any consistency of style. In a 
poetic conception patterned ostensibly 
on the speech and manners of Old 
Testament times, and with no overt 
suggestion in the text that anything 
else is intended, one is pulled up short 
by such lines as “Sleep is good news 
to bone and sinew”; “The seven 
highest lords of the land, and all at 
sea?”; “Peace is a nice sentiment”; 
“cancerous with conscience”; “These 
are the faces I have seen on bratty 
boys”; “The grave’s a jolly place be- 
side this prison’, etc. 

The work’s strongest impact was 
in the dramatic department where 
Mr. Graf’s stage direction, the scenic 
design, executed by Samuel Leve, and 
the colored lighting effects garnered 
most of the honors. The first scene, 
with a small canopied bed perched 
precariously on one of the platforms, 
was incongruous and lacking in any 
illusion, but the torture scene was 
grippingly atmospheric as was the final 
depiction of the festival in which the 
crowd was realized in _ gigantic 
shadows moving behind flickering 
fire-light, and in an amplified roar of 
voices, while figures of Dagon lit up 
impressively on the pillars. Mr. 
Rogers, however, missed several of 
his most obvious dramatic cues, not- 
ably in the torture sequence when the 
hot iron is raised and thrust twice into 
the sockets of Samson’s eyes. Mr. 
Graf had the stage spectators wince 
and turn away at this point, which 
was effective, but no sound came from 
the stage, and the orchestra played 
along noncommittally, almost idyll- 
ically, through this tremendous climax. 
Also he gave Delilah nothing im- 
passioned with which to intone her 
triumph after the trapping of Sam- 
son, although Mr. Corwin provided 
her with some fairly decent words for 
the occasion. Again, the prison 
episode, with its deep dejection and 
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despair, could have been a tragically 
moving business for Samson, yet came 
to nothing. Understatement can be a 
fine thing in the theatre, but it must 
be used with caution, to say nothing 
of discretion. 

The authors were downright lucky 
to have two such hardworking and 
purposeful young people in the leading 


roles as Regina Resnik and Mack 
Harrell. Their tasks were long and 
difficult, but they accomplished them 


with immense distinction. Their dic- 
tion was as near perfect as could pos- 
sibly be hoped. They made the fre- 
quent transitions from speech to reci- 
tative smoothly and naturally, and 
Miss Resnik achieved a malignant 
grandeur that suggested a Philistine 
Elektra. Mr. Harrell developed a 
poignantly realistic characterization of 
the blinded, groping, fallen Titan. 

A large measure of devotion also 
was evident in Max Rudolf’s sensitive 
and earnest supervision of the score 
from the conductor’s desk. Even the 
orchestra seemed to be doing a superb 
job, but only Mr. Rogers could be a 
reliable judge of that. 





Reiner Completes 
NBC Symphony Series 


Two admirable programs completed 
the series of Fritz Reiner’s guest ap- 
pearances as conductor of the NBC 
Symphony, in Studio 8-H at Radio 
City on the afternoons of Dec. 29 and 
Jan. 5. Mr. Reiner offered Debussy’s 
Iberia, Hindemith’s Symphony, Mathis 
der Maler and Wagner’s Prelude to 
Die Meistersinger on Dec. 29. The 
Debussy score, one of the most rhyth- 
mically intricate of the composer’s 
works, is also a constant problem of 
balance and emphasis. But Mr. Rein- 
er’s mastery made light of its difficul- 
ties and the orchestra played it ex- 
quisitely, with every touch exactly 
as the conductor indicated it. Hinde- 
mith’s Mathis, his masterpiece, was 
magnificently done. Once again the 
listener marveled at the conductor’s 
grasp of every thread of the texture. 
If not as mystically rapturous as 
Koussevitzky’s, Mr. Reiner’s concep- 
tion of the score is equally majestic. 

On Jan. 5, the Overture to Mozart's 


Impresario, Brahms’ Fourth Sym- 
phony and Strauss’ Wiener Blut 
Waltz made up the program. The 


Brahms symphony was flawlessly per- 
formed from an architectural point of 
view, but it was in the Mozart over- 
ture and especially in the intoxicating 
waltz that Mr. Reiner and his musi- 
cians really caught fire. The entire 
audience was captivated by his superb 
(and authentically Viennese) treat- 
ment of the waltz rhythm and recalled 
him many times. 

Seldom does one hear Schumann’s 
Third Symphony played with such 
buoyance as it was at the NBC Sym- 








‘phony concert conducted: by ‘Fritz 
Reiner in Studio 8-H at Radio City 
on the afternoon of Dec. 22. The 
much - discussed awkwardness of 


Schumann’s orchestration was not in 
evidence in this flawlessly balanced 
and beautifully phrased performance. 
And Mr. Reiner obviously had the 
greatest relish for the countless 
touches of imagination and lyricism in 
the score. 

Appropriate to the holiday season, 
the Prelude to Hansel and Gretel, by 
Humperdinck opened the .concert, and 
at the close Mr. Reiner and the or- 
chestra gave a scintillant performance 
of the Dances from Galanta bv 
Kodaly. No one conducts Hungaria: 
music with greater rhythmic bite and 
intensity than Mr. Reiner, and one 
questions if the orchestra has ever 
played more excitingly. The applause 
was long and loud, and richly de- 
served, S. 


Mishel Piastro, violinist and conduc- 
tor of the Longines Symphonette 
(WOR and Local, 10:30 p.m., EST, 
Monday through Friday), reveals that 
he plans to present a series of pro- 
grams of authentic South American 
music, during the current—and sixth— 
season of the Symphonette. Another 
project he plans to work out during 
the coming months will be ‘the orches- 
tration of numerous organ works. 
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Philadelphia Men 
Offer New Music 


Firkusny Plays Brahms 
— Mitropoulos, Hilsberg 
Conduct 


PHILADELPHIA. — Conducted by 
Eugene Omandy the program for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s concerts of 
Dec. 13 and 14 afforded unusual inter- 
est. Given a world premiere, Three 
Cyprus Serenades by Anis Fuleihan 
provided pleasure both as to musical 
substance and orchestration and won 
the composer fulsome applause when 
he was brought to the stage by Mr. 
Ormandy. The Symphony in C Major, 
No. 3 by Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, 
proved enjoyable as a new addition 
to the Orchestra’s repertoire and the 
Waltzes from Richard Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier witnessed a_ brilliant 
display of tonal powers. 

However, the outstanding feature 
was Brahms’ First Piano Concerto. 
As soloist Rudolf Firkusny scored a 
decided success. His interpretation 
gratified greatly by the authority of 
technique and wealth of expressiveness 
and Mr. Ormandy and his associates 
rendered capital service to the or- 
chestral passages. k 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
and a favorite here for his achieve- 
ments as artistic director and chief 
conductor of Philadelphia’s summer 
concerts at Robin Hood Dell, re- 
sponded to enthusiastic ovations as 
guest-leader of the Orchestra at the 
concerts of Dec. 20 and 21. The pro- 
gram comprised two symphonies— 
Beethoven’s Fourth and Mahler’s 
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CONGRATULATING A DEBUTANT 


At the debut of the American lyric soprano, Eva DeLuca as Mimi in La Bohéme 
with the Philadelphia LaScala Opera Company in Baltimore, are (left to right) 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, conductor; Miss Deluca, Feruccio Tagliavini, tenor; 
Francesco Pelosi, general manager of the company, and Enzo Mascherini, baritone 





First. In the readings Mr. Mitro- 
poulos commanded splendid results 
from the players whose accomplish- 
ments were especially admirable. 

Alexander Hilsberg, the Orchestra’s 
associate conductor, presided at the 
concerts of Dec. 27 and 28 and again 
showed himself a batonist of distin- 
guished status in the direction of 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathetique Symphony; 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe Suite No. 
2, and Shostakovich’s Piane Concerto. 
In the last, Eugene List furnished a 
stimulating account of the keyboard 
part and answered several recalls. 
There was applause too for Samuel 
Krauss, the Orchestra’s principal 
trumpet, for his solo work in the con- 
certo. 

Recent weeks also brought the first 
of this season’s children’s concerts. 
Mr. Ormandy conducted and the bill 
listed music by Bach, Dukas, and 
Vincent Persichetti, the last repre- 
sented by his imaginative musical 
stories based on several of Aesop’s 
fables, for which Dorothea Persichetti 
served as narrator. On Dec. 16, the 
second concert in the series for youth, 
conducted by Mr. Hilsberg, offered 
Brahms’ Academic Festival, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony, Grieg’s 
A Minor Piano Concerto, and several 
Christmas carols. Sherman Frank as 
soloist in the Grieg work supplied a 
rewarding demonstration of his en- 
dowments and impressed as a young 
artist of sterling potentialities. 
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LaScala Gives Aida 
In Philadelphia 


Herva Nelli and Antonio Vela 
Make Debuts — Metropolitan 
Stages Lakmé 


PxHILapeLpHiA.—For the fourth in 
its local series of 12 productions, the 
Philadelphia LaScala Opera Company 
presented Verdi’s Aida before a 
crowded Academy of Music on Dec. 
12. Herva Nelli, one of the organiza- 
tion’s new soprano stars, enjoyed an 
impressive debut here in the title role. 
In voice and stage presence she real- 
ized a_ stirring interpretation and 
bowed to prolonged plaudits after her 
big numbers. 


A hearty welcome also was given 
Antonio Vela, fresh addition to the 
company’s tenors, who portrayed 
Rhadames. Arriving from South 
America shortly before the perform- 
ance, the singer made his first appear- 
ance in the United States and proved 
his mettle effectively. As Amneris, 
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Winifred Heidt, struck as an artist of 
distinctive qualities and responded to 
vociferous tributes after the Judgment 
Scene. 

Fine characterizations are to be 
credited to Giuseppe Valdengo, the 
Amonasro; Ugo Novelli, the Ramfis, 
and John Lawler, the King. Sheila 
Whitely as the Priestess and Fran- 
cesco Curci as a Messenger completed 
the excellent cast. William Sena’s 
corps de ballet added much to the 
spectacular aspects of the occasion and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek’s accomplish- 
ments as conductor were up to his 
customary admirable standards. 


Continuing its current Philadelphia 
series, the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation offered Delibes’ Lakmé at the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 17. Louis 
Fourestier was at the conductor’s 
desk and Lily Pons appeared in the 
name part and as expected, stopped 
the show with her delivery of the Bell 
Song. Others in the cast included: 
Raoul Jobin, Gerard; Martial Sing- 
her, Frederic; Irene Jordan, Mallika; 
Giacomo Vaghi, Nilakantha, and 
Marita Farell, Maxine Stellman, 
and Thelma Votipka. The ballet came 
in for its share of the evening’s ap- 
plause and the work of chorus and 
orchestra were highly satisfactory. 

WutiAm E. Smit 





Modern Music Scheduled 
For New York Hearing 


The New School for Social Re- 
search in cooperation with the New 
Music Society, New York City, an- 
nounces three concerts of modern 
music to be given at the New School 
on Jan. 26, March 30 and April 20. 
The January concert which will fea- 
ture the debut of the New Music 
String Quartet will include first per- 
formances of works by Morton Brown 
and Lou Harrison, as well as Quar- 
tet, Op. 29 by Anton Webern; Quar- 
tet No. 1 by Wallingford Riegger; 
and Quartet No. 1 by Douglas Moore. 





Docters’ Orchestra Lists Prize 


An annual prize of $150 for an orig- 
inal musical composition for stringed 
instruments by an American composer 
was inaugurated by the Ladies’ Auxili- 
ary of the Doctors’ Orchestra at a 
cocktail party held at the Town Pen- 
guin of the Hotel Adams, New York 
City. 

The contest is open to residents of 
New York, no age limit, who wish to 
submit unpublished manuscripts for 
either small orchestra or chamber mu- 
sic performance. Contest dates are 
from Jan. 15 to June 1. 


Draper and Adler 
Please Quaker City 


Many Events Presented 
—Don Cossaks Appear— 
Paul Robeson Sings 


PHILADELPHIA, — Presented by 
Emma Feldman, Paul Draper and 
Larry Adler entertained a large audi- 
ence at the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 10. Mr. Draper’s dancing de- 
lighted as always and Mr. Adler’s 
harmonica-playing was as usual dis- 
tinguished by remarkable skill and 
color effects. John Colman was ex- 
cellent as piano accompanist. In the 
same hall on Dec. 19, Miss Feldman 
booked the Original Don Cossacks 
under Serge Jaroff’s leadership. 
Much of the music was appropriate 
to the Christmas season. 

Under auspices of the Philadelphia 
Forum, Paul Robeson appeared at the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 10. Ac- 
companied by Lawrence Brown at the 
piano, the Negro bass offered varied 
arias, songs, and spirituals. As assist- 
ing artist, William Schatzkamer, pian- 
ist, performed pieces by Shostakovich, 
Rachmaninoff and others. On Dec. 11, 
sponsored by the Settlement Music 
School, Samuel Flor, violinist, sup- 
ported by Mme. Flor at the keyboard, 
displayed virtuosity in Tchaikovsky’s 
B-Flat Minor Concerto and pieces by 
Corelli, Gliere, Falla and Kabalevsky. 

The world - premiere of Vincent 
Persichetti’s The Hollow Men, based 
on a poem of T. S. Eliot, was a high- 
light on an exceptionally attractive 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Paris Fetes 
Foreign Musicians 
(Continued from page 8) 


the present avant-garde production. 
The Paris Opéra’s recent revival of 
Mozart’s Don Juan was a refreshing 
restoration of the composer’s Dramma 
Giocoso without the changes, “im- 
provements” and divers ballets which 
at various occasions had been injected 
into the score since its first perform- 
ance at Vienna in 1883. The two acts, 
retaining the unity of the work as 
Mozart had conceived it, unfold in 
natural sequence. Quick changes of 
scenery are made possible through the 
convenient device, not without beauty, 


of the Klausz Projections which 
create decors by light thrown upon 
back drops. 


Another modern device which is 
successful here because of the over- 
sized stage, is the projection through 
loud-speakers of the backstage chorus 
representing voices from Hell sung 
near the end of the opera when Don 
Juan is being dragged into the nether 
regions by the ghost of the com- 
mander. When there is a choice be- 
tween radio transmission and direct 
audition there is no question in this 
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BARITONE HEARD BY GENEVA CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATION 


Congratulating Robert Merrill after the concert are, left to right: W. Horace 
Rogers, treasurer of the Geneva Civic Music Association; Jane T. Wilson, secre- 
tary; Albert M. Crance, president; Mr. Merrill; Miss Edwards, Mr. Merrill's 


accompanist; and Lewis M. 


Geneva, N. Y.— Robert Merrill, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, recently opened the first 
Civic Music Series enjoyed by Geneva 
audiences. The program of early Ital- 
ian songs, arias from Don Giovanni, 
La Traviata, Andrea Chenier and 
German, Spanish and English songs 


Niven, first vice-president 


by contemporary composers, was en- 
thusiastically received by the members. 
Concerts to be presented in Geneva 
during the remainder of the season 
will be given by Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, duo-pianists, the Salzedo 
Ensemble, the National Male Quartet 
and Ruth Posselt, violinist. 





reviewer’s mind where the preference 
should lie. In this particular case, 
however, the chorus behind scenes 
would have to be enormous to be 
heard, and secondly, the strange 
metallic sound coming through the 


loud-speakers from nowhere and 
everywhere uncanningly suggests 
voices from another world. One 


wonders what Mozart would have 
thought of it. 

Maurice Franck’s reading of the 
score was a vigorous one. Qualities 
of precision and accentuation were 
evident, but a certain grace, charm 
and careful balancing of the ensembles 
seemed to be lacking. During the first 
act the orchestra was frequently too 
loud, at times covering up the soloists 
or drawing too much attention to it- 
self in the recitatives. Mozart’s or- 
chestration sounds so perfectly one 
must be careful not allow its lumi- 
nosity to outshine the voices. The 
balance in the second act was more 
satisfactory. 

It was feared that André Pernet, 
who had been reported to be ill might 
not have been able to sing the role 
of Don Juan at the opening perform- 
ance; it was with relief and pleasure 
therefore to see that this fine artist— 
comedian and singer—was able to do 
so. Marisa Ferrer as Donna Anna 
and Germaine Hoener as Donna 
Elvire were both excellent in their 
respective roles. 

One cannot say as much for Renée 
Mahé who, vocally, did not have quite 
the lightness and purity the role of 
Zerline demands. The men were ex- 
ceptional. Georges Jouatte as Don 
Ottavio sang with a degree of perfec- 
tion rarely heard but certainly listened 
to with utmost pleasure. Paul 
Cabanel’s powerful voice effectively 
carried Leporello’s giocoso remarks 
across the footlights at all times; 
Louis Noguera as Mazetto, and Huc- 
Santana, a commander of dignity and 
nobility both in stature and in voice, 
completed the cast. 





Soprano and Boy’s Choir 
Sing in St. Louis 
St. Louts——Aimeé Ponchon, lyric 


soprano, a native and former resident 
here, gave a song recital at the Wed- 


nesday Club Auditorium on Nov. 12. 
Her program was sufficiently varied 
to exhibit her vocal skill to a fine ad- 
vantage and she was ably assisted at 
the piano by John Kessler, who was 
also heard in a group of piano solos. 

The Boys’ Town Choir, under Rev. 
Francis Schmitt appeared in concert 
on Nov. 22. The program was divided 
equally between religious and non- 
religious music and was performed 
with fine balance and precision. 

H. 


W. C. 


Oakland Orchestra 


Inaugurates Season 


Orley See Leads Symphony in 
Beethoven’s Eroica — Brereton 
Plays Prokofieff 


OAKLAND, CaLir, — The Oakland 
Symphony opened its current season 
on Nov. 25 with a program of many 
facets, and an overflow audience. 
Orley See, conductor, gave a superb 
reading of the Beethoven Eroica Sym- 
phony, and Robert Brereton, formerly 
a Californian, was guest soloist in 
Prokofieff’s Third Piano Concerto. 
Mr. Brereton’s astonishing facility, 
his sure tempos, and flair for the 
humor in Prokofieff, as well as a tone 
of much beauty, with very fine sup- 
port from the orchestra brought him 
many recalls. 

Frederick Preston Search, Cali- 
fornia composer, and member of the 
orchestra was called to the podium 
for plaudits after his Dream of Mc- 
Corkle, a vigorous and_ well-knit 
work, built on early California mining 
days. Helen Schroeter wrote the nar- 
rative from historical facts and Joseph 
Rosborough was narrator. Wagner's 
Prelude to Act Three of Lohengrin 
was the opening work and throughout 
the orchestra, augmented by the return 
of former men from war service, was 
in fine fettle. The concert promised 
much for the present season, 

The Unruh Philharmonic Chorus, 
David Unruh director, gave two per- 
formances of Messiah in early De- 
cember, achieving good tonal balance 
and spirited attacks. Carlline Unruh 





was accompanist for the piano and 
3essie Wood for the organ. Soloists 





were Pauline Lindner, Barbara Jory, 
Ray Hammans and George Krueger. 

The Oakland Orpheus in its 54th 
season presented its holiday concert 
with Mynard Jones conductor and 14 
choral works including those from 
Messiah. Frances Wiener, violinist, 
played a Schumann Sonata with Lev 
Shor at the piano, and shorter works 
by Veracici and Sarasate, in good 
style and taste. 

ADELYN FLEMING 


La Scala Opera 
Visits Baltimore 


BattrmorE.—The Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company appeared Dec. 
13 before an audience which applauded 
a fine performance of Aida. Herva 
Nelli, Winifred Heidt, Antonia Vela, 
Giuseppe Valdengo and John Lawler, 
as principals gave telling renditions 
to their allotted parts. The chorus, the 
ballet, and the orchestra under the 
direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek 
added collectively to the brilliant pre- 
sentation. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, with Alexan- 
der Zakin at the piano, gave the sixth 
Peabody Recital, Dec. 13. Rudolf 
Firkusny, pianist, gave the seventh 
Peabody Recital, Dec. 30. F.B. 
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Freccia Conducts 
New Orleans Men 


Morini, List, Stern, Dir- 
man and Fleisher Heard 
as Soloists 

New OrLeANs.—The New Orleans 
Symphony has been drawing excellent 
audiences. Massimo Freccia and his 
musicians have steadily gained in 
subtlety and have offered gratifying 
performances of works of Bach, Han- 
del, Beethoven, Bizet, Dukas and 
Aaron Copland. 

Soloists have been Erica Morini 
who was cheered for her masterful 
playing of the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
and Eugene List, Isaac Stern, and Rose 
Dirman, each of whom evoked warm 
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ONTARIO COMMUNITY CONCERT ASSOCIATION WELCOMES DUNCAN 


“} 





t 


Alighting from his train at Timmins, Ont., Todd Duncan, center, and his accom- 
panist, William Allen, left, are greeted by Dr. J. M. Kelly, president of the 
Porcupine Community Concert Association, while the Pullman porter looks on 


Timmins, Ont.—First concert of 
the newly organized Porcupine Com- 
munity Concert Association of Tim- 
mins, was presented by Todd Duncan, 
baritone, who sang his way easily into 
the hearts of an audience that filled 
the Palace Theatre to capacity. Proud 
of the sold-out auditorium, the Tim- 
mins Committee nevertheless regretted 


acclaim. Performed for the first time 
anywhere was Robert Rohe’s short, 
bizarre and fascinating Prelude. Lionel 
Adams, president of the orchestra As- 
sociation, has been carrying out his 
promises of developing the orchestra 
into a first-class organization. 

Leon Fleisher earned a sensational 
triumph with the orchestra on Dec. 
10 by his superb performance of the 
Liszt Second Concerto. Mr. Freccia 
gave excellent support to the young 
pianist 

The New Orleans Chamber Music 
Society, Nicolai Zadri, founder, pres- 
ented an interestingly performed pro- 
gram recently. Those participating 
were Ruth Adele Miller, pianist; 
Nicolai Zardi and Sydney B. Lewis, 
violinists : Walter Herbert, violist, and 
William Kitareff, cellist. The society 
will offer four more concerts. 

Harry B. Loes 


Bohéme Given 
In New Orleans 


Sarnoff, Conley and Wal- 
ters Sing Under Baton of 
Walter Herbert 

New OrLEANS.—The Opera House 
and Hugh M. Wilkinson, its president, 
have justly earned the appreciation 
and gratitude of opera lovers. In each 
of the performances thus far offered, 
nothing has been spared to give the 
public first-class presentations from 
all viewpoints. 

La Bohéme was given with Eugene 
Conley, who may rightly place his 
Rodolfo among his finest impersona- 
tions; Dorothy Sarnoff, as Mimi, re- 
vealed a vocal opulence not often 
heard, in the role; Jess Walter was 
a splendid Marcello, and Valfrido 
Patacchi’s Colline was thoroughly 
sympathetic. Rita Caprino was the 
Musetta. Others deserving special 
mention were Edwin Dunning, Emile 
Renan, Max Zimmer, and John News- 
ham. Walter Herbert conducted 
with an authoritative baton. William 
Wymetal staged and directed the two 
performances. 

The Philharmonic Society, Corinne 
Mayer, president, presented Karin 


that they were unable to provide 
student memberships for the school 
children of the city, so Mr. Duncan 
consented to stay over the day follow- 
ing his concert to sing a few numbers 


at the local High School. The first 
series will also bring to Timmins 
Sascha Gorodnitzky, Anna _ Kaskas, 


Tossy Spivakovsky, and Edna Phillips. 


sranzell in recital, with Ralph Squires 
as accompanist. The society’s subscrip- 
tion was sold weeks in advance. Its 
program this year is perhaps the most 
pretentious in its 40 years. 

Irwin Poché presented the Ballet 
Russe to three very large audiences. 
The three particular stars, Anton 
Dolin, Alicia) Markova, and Rosella 
Hightower wére warmly applauded. 

\lso under the local management 
of Mr. Poché, Fritz Kreisler appeared 
in an exacting program in which he 
was admirably assisted by Carl Lam- 
The veteran virtuoso was espe- 
cially happv in his own compositions 
which he played in his own unsurpass- 
able manner. 

An interesting young pianist, Leon- 
ard Pennario, appeared in concert 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Union of Parish Sodalities of Our 
Lady. He proved himself not only 
well equipped mechanically but showed 
a maturity and artistic perception not 
expected in one so young. 

Harry B. 


son, 
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Wittgenstein Plays 
In Seattle 


Audience Braves Heavy Storm 
To Hear Left Hand Concerto— 
Bricken Conducts 


SEATTLE—Paul Wittgenstein, pianist, 
and Alexander Kipnis, bass, were fea- 
tured with the Seattle Symphony dur- 
ing November as the local music sea- 
son reached the halfway mark. 

Mr. Wittgenstein was heard in the 
Ravel Concerto for the Left Hand be- 
fore a large audience that braved Seat- 
tle’s worst snow storm in some years 
to attend. They were not disappointed 
by the performance, which included 
Conductor Carl Bricken’s Suite in E 
Flat Major, First Symphony by Shos- 
takovich and Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet Suite. 

Mr. Kipnis has never sung better in 
Seattle than he did with the Sym- 
phony. Aided by the University of 
Washington singers, he presented ex- 
cerpts from Boris Godunoff in which 
ne showed consummate acting skill as 
well as fine tonal quality and range. 

Lauritz Melchior, a trifle husky in 
voice but always a good showman, 
brought a 32-piece concert orchestra 





here on Noy.. 21-22. Playing under 
the aegis of loca! impresario. Cecelia 
Schultz, he drew packed houses both 
nights. Joe MILLER 


Puerto Ricans Form 
Orchestra in San Juan 

Puerto Rico— Music lovers in 
Puerto Rico have formed a new musi- 
cal association, Amigos de la Musica 
(Friends of Music) in San Juan. The 
society supports a symphony orchestra 
of 40 built around Kachiro Figueroa, 
who is now. playing as first violinist 
in the Dallas Symphony. Don Jesitis 
Figueroa leads the orchestra. 
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Soprano and Dancer 
Win Merit Awards 


Virginia MacWatters, soprano, and 
Alicia Alonso, prima ballerina of the 
Ballet Theater Company, were two of 
10 winners of the 1946 Mademoiselle 
Merit Awards made at the Hampshire 
House on Dec. 30. 

Due to the demands of their work, 
only five of the 10 women were able 
to accept the award in person. The 
awards, U. S. Savings Bonds and an 
inscribed leather desk pad, were air- 
mailed to London to Miss MacWat- 
ters, where she is singing in opera at 
Covent Garden. Miss Alonso will re- 
ceive her award in San Francisco 
where she is appearing on tour with 
the Ballet Theater. 

In vresenting them, Betsy Talbot 
Blackwell, editor of the magazine 
which annually sponsors the awards 
to 10 “young women of the year,” 
called particular attention to the fact 
that this year the 10 leaders are 
typically American, not only in 
achievement, but also in the diversity 
of their racial origins. 

Winners in other fields were Paul- 
ine Betz, tennis star; Dr. Chien- 
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Alicia Alonso 


Virginia MacWatters 


Shiung Wu, physicist and Senior Re- 
search Scientist on the Manhattan 
Project (nuclear fission) at Columbia 
University; Ceil Chapman, fashion 
designer; Dorothy Fosdick,  states- 
woman; Judy Holliday, actress; Pauli 
Murray, lawyer; Elizabeth Gray Vin- 
ing, tutor to the Crown Prince of 
Japan; and Dorothy V. Wheeler, di- 
rector of Nursing Service, American 
Veteraris Administration. 





Rachmaninoff Fund 
Selects Two Pianists 


Gary Graffman Named Regional 
Winner in Philadelphia—Ruth 
Geiger in Finals 


Gary -Graffman, 18-year-old Phila- 
delphia regional winner in the contest 
being sponsored by the Rachmaninoff 
Fund to discover America’s most 
talented young pianist, has been 
selected by Eugene Ormandy to play 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra on its 
nationwide program over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on March 
22. Mr. Graffman is at present a 
Columbia University freshman. He is 
the only contestant who has thus far 
won a regional award in the Rachma- 
ninoff Fund contest. No winner was 
chosen at the Boston and Chicago 
regional contests because none of the 
contestants came up to the fund’s very 
rigid requirements. 

In addition to a regional winner, 
the Philadelphia judges also selected 
Ruth Geiger as a_ national finalist, 
which entitles her to compete in the 


.final auditions to be held in April, 
1947, in New York. 
As regional winner Mr. Graffman 


is entitled to a solo recital, an appear- 
ance with orchestra, such other ap- 
pearances as the regional committee of 
the Rachmaninoff Fund will arrange, 
and prepaid travel to the national 
audition in New York. 

The dates set for other regional 
competitions are San Francisco, Jan. 
6; Cleveland, Jan. 11; and Los Ange- 
les sometime before April, 1947. The 
Grand Prize at the national finals con- 
sists of a coast-to-coast United States 
tour under the joint management of 
Columbia Concerts, Inc., and the Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corp. with 
recitals in principal cities and appear- 
ances as soloist with major symphony 
orchestras. 


Ballet Performs 
In Rochester 


RocHeEster, N. Y.—The Jooss Bal- 
let was presented at the Eastman 
Theatre on Nov. 22, before a large 
audience, in a program of contem- 
porary dance. The program included 
the much-publicized The Green 
Table, which was given here by the 
Jooss Ballet before the war. 

The Gordon String Quartet pre- 
sented a program at Kilbourn Hall on 
Oct. 29, including works by Bartok, 
Purcell Chacony and Beethoven. On 
Nov. 26, the quartet had as assisting 
soloists Sandor Vas, pianist, and 
Oscar Zimmerman, double bass. 
Composers represented were Haydn, 
Tchaikowsky and Schubert. 

The Kilbourn Hall Chamber Music 
Series presented The American Trou- 
badors in a program of native Amer- 
ican music on Nov. 12. M. E. W. 





Novelties Played 
in Rochester 


Leinsdorf Conducts Sec- 
ond Symphony of Piston 
—Kapell Plays 

RocuesterR, N. Y.—Erich Leins- 
dorf,/who was guest conductor ot the 
Rochester Philharmonic tor tour out 
of the five concerts presented this sea- 
son so far, is bringing to this city’s 
music lovers some retreshingly new 
music on his programs. 

On Nov. 7 he presented Walter 
Piston’s Second Symphony, a first tor 
Rochester, and a very beautiful concert 
arrangement by Robert Russell Ben- 
nett of Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. 
Other numbers on the program were 
Mozart's Jupiter Symphony and 
Nuages and Fetes, 

On his Nov. 22 program, Mr. Leins- 
dorf presented a Wagner-Strauss se- 
lection, with Rose Bampton as soloist. 
Both won recalls. Mr. Leinsdort 
on Dec. 5 presented two firsts for 
Rochester. Prokofieft’s Fifth Symphonv 
and Four Sea Interludes from the 
opera Peter Grimes by Benjamin Brit- 
ten. He closed the program with 
Ravel’s La Valse. Both after the 
symphony and at the close of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Leinsdorf received a pro- 
longed ovation. 


Harrison Conducts 

Guy Fraser Harrison conducted the 
Rochester Philharmonic on Nov. 14, 
listing the Khachaturian Piano Con- 
certo played by William Kappell, and 
Ottorini Respighi’s Impression Brasi- 
liane. Other numbers on the program 
were Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
and Berlioz’ Carnival Romain. 

Mr. Harrison and the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra continue to give Pop 
concerts at the Eastman Theatre on 
Sunday nights that draw large crowds. 
Tito Guizar was the soloist with the 
orchestra on Nov. 10. On Nov. 24, i 
was Irish night with Daniel O'Neil, 
tenor, and Eileen Malone, harpist, as 
soloists. On Nov. 16, Paul White 
conducted the Civic, featuring his own 
composition, The Voyage of the May- 
flower, and with the choir of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Theodore 
Hollenbach director, as assistant art- 
ists. Mary Ertz Wii 


War-Torn L Libraries 
To Be Restocked 


The International Music Fund es- 
tablished by Sigma Alpha Iota during 
the war has been extended in scope 
to assist in the American Book 
Center’s program for restocking 
music libraries in war - devastated 
areas. Through. this medium the 
fraternity will aid in the replenish- 
ment of music library materials in 
countries where a portion or in some 
instances entire stocks were lost or 
destroyed as a result of the war. 

Under the sponsorship of the alum- 
nae chapters of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
the International Music Fund has pre- 
viously been directed toward the 
placement of Clinic Organs in hospi- 
tals throughout the country serving 
wounded service personnel. The place- 
ment of these portable organs for hos- 
pital use will be continued during the 
current year, in addition to participa- 
tion in the American Book Center 
program. 

Sigma Alpha [Iota has recently 
granted three ‘active chapter charters 
to student groups in the following 
colleges: Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kan.; George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; and Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Mrs. John B. Davison, National Pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Edna Rait Hutton, 
National Editor, were the installing 
officers for the three new chapters. A 
fourth addition to the chapter roll will 
be made with the installation of a 
chapter at Duluth State College, 
Duluth, Minn. in January. 
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old Haugh, tenor, and Arthur Kent, 
bass; the chorus of more than 200 
voices, and a 50-piece orchestra, with 
Harrison Potter at the piano and 
Hugh Porter at the organ. 

Each of the soloists displayed vocal 
accomplishments of something more 
than mere competence. Miss Mc- 
Knight sang with great taste, intelli- 
gence and emotional warmth. Miss 
Watson displayed her usual finesse 
and was in excellent voice, and Mr. 
Haugh and Mr. Kent were reliable as 
is their custom, each doing some beau- 
tiful singing. 

As effective as the individual sing- 
ers were, however, the most stirring 
music of the evening came with the 
magnificent choruses with the building 
up to the powerful Hallelujah chorus 
as a climax. Mr. Greenfield well de- 
serves the considerable interest and 
enthusiasm the public has shown 
shown toward his work. Perhaps next 
season we shall be permitted to hear 
the work without the 10 cuts which 
many would like to have included in 
the performance. & 
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Eugene Conley 


Ralph Kirkpatrick 


Raiph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist 


The constantly growing popularity 
of the harpsichord was evidenced by 
the enthusiasm of the audience at 
Ralph Kirkpatrick’s recital in Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 28. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick had chosen a delectable 
program which included a set of Dife- 
rencias sobre la Pavana Italiana by 
Antonio Cabezon; Bach’s English 
Suite in A Minor; Couperin’s Alle- 
mande, La Ténébreuse, Les Ombres 
Errantes and Les Barricades Misté- 
rieuses; Rameau’s Cyclopes; Swee- 
linck’s Soll es sein; Bach’s Fantasy in 
C Minor and a Fugue from The Musi- 
cal Offering; and last but not least, 
three Scarlatti Sonatas. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick’s Scarlatti is always 
lively and full of color, and it was in 
the sonatas at the end of the program 
that he was at his best. But much en- 
joyable playing had preceded this final 
dessert. The magnificent Rameau 
piece was brilliantly performed and 
the Sweelinck variations, probably 
originally conceived for organ, were 
delightfully fresh and vigorous. In 
the Bach English Suite one wished for 
a more decisive rhythm and a greater 
variety of dynamics. The ricercar 
from The Musical Offering, in con- 
trast, was both authoritatively and 
nobly played. Se 


Eugene Conley, Tenor 

Eugene Conley, Irish-American 
tenor, who came into prominence in 
opera while still in the Armed Forces, 
gave his first song recital at the 
Town Hall, Dec. 30. Mr. Conley, who 
was warmly applauded by a large 
audience, sang a varied program in- 
cluding airs by Handel, Carissimi and 
Gluck, an American song of Revolu- 
tionary days, Lieder by Brahms, 
Wolf, Schubert and Strauss, Il mio 
Tesoro from Don Giovanni, a group 
in English, a number of Irish folk- 
songs and, as supplementary favors, 
arias from La Favorita, Rigoletto, 
Tosca and Boheme. 

Mr. Conley made known an engag- 
ing lyric voice and a breath control 
which enabled him to cope easily with 
long phrases in Mozart and Gluck as 
well as the Handelian “divisions” in 
an air like Where’er You Walk. He 
was at his happiest in the operatic 
arias of Verdi and Puccini, to which 
his sentimental manner is far better 
adapted than to German Lieder. Na- 
turally, his Irish songs captivated his 
hearers. He was efficiently accom- 
panied by Marcel Frank. Y. 


Arline Carmen, Soprano (Debut) 


Arline Carmen, a young mezzo- 
soprano of pleasing personality and 
agreeable voice, made her New York 
debut in recital in the Times Hall on 
the afternoon of Dec. 22. Fritz 
Jahoda’ was accompanist and other 
assisting were David Mankovitz, 
viola; Dave Weber, clarinet, - and 
Julius Baker, flute. Miss Carmen’s 
program was of over-familiar works 
and some unfamiliar. She began with 
the treacly Pieta Signore attributed 
to Stradella and followed this with 
the Old English So Swete is Shee 
and Dr. Arne’s Where the Bee Sucks. 
A group by Schubert and Brahms 
followed, those by the latter being 
Gestillte Sehnsucht and Geistliches 
Wiegenlied both with viola and both 
sung with Conviction and good tone. 

Just why these were followed up 


by the over elaborate and under in-, 
teresting Bel Raggio from Semira-~ 


mide, is anyone’s guess. Its fioriture 
were well achieved. Following the 
intermission came more recent music, 
Waiting by Roy Harris, four short 
songs for voice, flute and clarinet b 
Leo Smit which had their initial per 
formance. They were well received. 
Samuel Barber’s I Hear an Army, fol- 
lowed, and three songs by Dmitri 
Kabalevsky founded on_ children’s 
songs, also having a first hearing and 
proving of interest. The final two 
numbers were Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
Hebrew Love Song and the Mous- 
sorgsky Gopak. Miss Carmen had an 
audience that was obvious in its in- 
terest in her singing and which ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm. The en- 
semble of the assisting artists was 
also very good. D. 


Branscombe Choral 


One of the most enjoyable programs 
of Christmas music given in the met- 
ropolitan area was that offered by the 
Branscombe Choral, conducted by 
Gena Branscombe as a Candle Light 
service of Christmas Music at Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church on Dec. 22. 
Under Miss Branscombe’s authorita- 
tive baton the chorus of 70 women’s 
voices gave an excellent account, ton- 
ally and interpretatively, of an unusu- 
ally varied .and substantial list of 
seasonal compositions. The program 
began with the Sleepers Awake from 
Bach’s church cantata No. 140 and 
closing with MHandel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus from the Messiah. 

Between these came Silent Night, 
Bryceson Treharne’s Waiting for the 
Kings, Irving Lowens’s Laudate, Vit- 
toria’s O Magnum Mysterium, Gou- 
nod’s Nazareth, Sing Unto God from 
Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus, Reger’s 
The Virgin’s Slumber Song, Tcherep- 
nin’s Praise ye the Name of the Lord, 
Vulliémoz’s The Storke, the Greel- 
folk song Shepherds on this Hill, the 
old English God Rest Ye Merry, Gen- 
tlemen, the Sioux tribal carol, Stars 
Lead Us Ever On, and the Ukrainian 
Carol of the Bells. Solo parts were 
taken by members of the chorus. Mil- 
dred Holmer presided at the organ. 

C. 


Teresita and Emilio Osta 


Teresita and Emilio Osta gave a 
concert of Spanish music and dances 
in the Times Hall on Dec. 22 before 
a large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Osta played several excerpts from Al- 
beniz’s Iberia Suite; Lecuona’s Danza 
Lucumi; and works by Falla, Liszt 
and Chopin. His impeccable rhythm 
brought him the repeated applause of 
his listeners. Teresita performed both 
classical and popular Spanish and 
South American dances. She was also 
recalled many times. The recital had 
an admirable air of intimacy, especial- 
ly suitable for Spanish dancing, which 
is a highly personal art. B. 


Collegiate Chorale 


The first of what is intended to be 
an annual Christmas Festival by the 
Collegiate Chorale which Robert 
Shaw conducts, was given in Carnegie 
Hall en Dec. 23. Mr. Shaw managed 
the occasion well, for there was an 
interesting and well chosen program 
and the audience was invited to join 
in familiar carols which it did with 
gusto thereby adding to the pleasing 
effect of the occasion. 

The program began with Pales- 
trina’s Hodie Christus Natus Est, 
splendidly given. No one knows, of 
course, exactly how Palestrina was 
originally sung but at all events, the 
effect was musical and interesting and 
devotional. This was followed by 
Bach’s Cantata 64, Sehet welch’ eine 
Liebe, a beautiful piece of choral sing- 
ing which could hardly have been 
bettered. It was nice to note that the 
days of cold, dry, mathematical Bach 
seem to be over. Benjamin Britten’s 
A Boy Was Born, which is a set of 





, 
* six a cappella variations on early Eng- 


lish carols was sung. The fourth and 
fifth were omitted. These are not 


- variations in the ordinary sense but an 


original type of composition which 
made the cleverly contrasted sections 
especially interesting. This was the 
first public performance in the United 
States. The work was well received. 

Also, for good measure, there were 
carols of various nations and periods, 
some familiar, some less so. Also in- 
cluded was a 17th Century Suite for 
Brass by Johann Pezel well and not 
blatantly played by the Metropolitan 
Brass Ensemble. 

Mr. Shaw created and has main- 
tained a position for himself and his 
chorus by the best of qualities: ex- 
cellent singing. There were occasions 
when the listener might have wished 
for slight differences, but fine music 
well performed disarms criticism. In- 
cidental solos were sung by Grace 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Hoffman, Suzanne Freil and Lloyd 
Pfautsche. H. 





Draper and Adler, Dec. 25 


Paul Draper and Larry Adler drew 
a Capacity audience to the City Center 
on Christmas night and filled the audi- 
torium with delight over their unique 
performance. Paul Draper as a dancer 
is in a class by himself. His general 
visualization of such widely diverse 
works as those by Rameau, Brahms 
and Gershwin merit only the highest 
praise. Mr. Adler’s harmonica is made 
to do incredible things. Not essentially 
a “musical” instrument, he makes it so 
by his extremely clever manipulation 
of its resources with a most grateful 
result. There were also the customary 
improvisations. Excellent piano ac- 
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companiments were supplied by oo 
Colman. 


Viadimir Brenner, Pianist (Debut) 


Vladimir Brenner, a native of Rus- 
sia and a pupil at the Leningrad Con- 
servatory of Felix Blumenfeld, gave a 
piano recital at the Town Hall, Dec. 
27. He had been heard here on the 
radio at various times and appeared 
in one of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
“Pop” concerts in Carnegie Hall last 
spring. His program was a wide-rang- 
ing one and included the Liszt tran- 
scription of Bach’s G minor Organ 
Prelude and Fugue, Beethoven’s So- 
nata Pathétique, a Chopin group, a 
number of Preludes and Etudes by 
Scriabine, several specimens of Medt- 
ner, Liszt’s piano arrangement of the 
Liebestod from Tristan, pieces by De- 
bussy, Albeniz and one Avenir de 
Monfred. 

Mr. Brenner proved to be a singu- 
larly erratic and unpredictable pianist. 
He has enormously powerful arms 
and fingers and for a large part of the 
evening applied them to the produc- 
tion of some of the loudest sounds 
that anyone has obtained from a key- 
board in recent seasons. Occasionally, 
however, he demonstrated that he 
could evoke tones of a more delicate 
and singing quality than the rude 
and forced ones which helped dis- 
figure his Bach and Beethoven. There 
were, indeed, some agreeably musical 
features in his treatment of a pair of 
Chopin Nocturnes and these excelled 
anything else the reviewer heard him 
do. Liszt’s Bach transcription and the 
Sonata by Beethoven, on the other 
hand, were subjected to performances 
so hard and rhythmically disorganized 
as to indicate that Mr. Brenner had 
little conception of their form or con- 
tent. The fleetness of his fingers, how- 
ever, was often surprising—more so, 
in effect, than their accuracy. An 
audience of good size received him 
with warmth. 


Victor Stott, Baritone (Debut) 


Victor Stott, Latvian baritone, for- 
merly a member of the State O 
in his native Riga, gave a recital of 
songs and operatic arias at Town 
Hall the afternoon of Dec. 28. He of- 


fered songs by Carissimi, Brahms, 
Wolf, Strauss, Rachmaninoff, airs 
from Don Pasquale, Verdi’s Don 


Carlos, Thomas’ Hamlet, Rubinstein’s 
The Demon and a group of numbers 
in Russian and English. Mr. Stott re- 
vealed a “short” voice, resonant and 
substantial in the middle of the scale, 
but forced in emission’and uncertain 
of pitch on upper tones. He was ob- 
viously more at home in some of iis 
operatic numbers than as an exponent 
of German Lieder, to which neither 
his style nor his command of German 
is adapted. Otto Herz ieee a 


Dyer-Bennet Appears 
With Yella Pessi 


An ambitious program of great in- 
terest was given in the Town Hall on 
Dec. 28 by Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
tenor, and Yella Pessl, harpsichordist. 
With the assistance of Miss Pessl Mr. 
Dyer-Bennet sang three of Bach’s 
Geistliche Lieder; 16th century Span- 
ish songs by Milan and Mudarra; 
works by Falla, Caccini, Zelter and 
Handel, and six Elizabethan airs. 
Miss Pessl played harpsichord com- 
positions by Couperin, Reinagle, a 
Haydn sonata and the first perform- 
ance of Powell Weaver’s delightful 
arrangement of an Ozark Mountain 
Tune. 

Mr. Dyer-Bennet is to be com- 
mended, not only for attempting to en- 
large his own rather limited field of 
folk songs and ballads, but for present- 
ing to the public seldom-heard music 
of considerable worth. He has few 
peers when it comes to diction and the 
projection of the emotional qualities of 
a song, but the question remains as to 
whether his exceedingly light voice 
was an adequate vehicle for Bach and 
some of the more tonally-taxing songs 





on his list. Miss Pessl’s accompani- 
ments were sensitively performed, with 
refinement and taste, yet, significantly, 
Mr. Dyer-Bennet attained his custom- 
ary artistic stature only in the single 
group of songs—in the usual folk 
vein—for which he supplied his own 
guitar accompaniments. 


Joseph Pizzi, Accordionist (Debut) 


Perhaps one reason that we do not 
hear more accordion recitals is that 
there are few players who can manip- 
ulate the instrument in the manner of 
Joseph Pizzi, who played in Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 29. 
The 12-year-old boy demonstrated an 
unusually fluent technique and com- 
bined with that a sensitive musical 
feeling for the shadings, dynamic con- 
trasts and tone coloring which are 
possible on the instrument. 

The young accordionist is a native 
of New York and last year was the 
winner of a scholarship with Pietro 
Frosini. For his program he chose 
works by Mr. Frosini, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov, Liszt, Chopin, Waldteufel and 
Budinov. The audience was sizable 
and applauded heartily the boy’s 
efforts. L. 


Hilda Kosta, Contralto 


Hilda Kosta, a Turkish-born, 
French-trained contralto, who has 
been heard hereabouts in concert and 
in certain operatic roles in recent 
years, gave a recital of more or less 
unorthodox character at the Town 
Hall the afternoon of Dec. 29. Miss 
Kosta, who is gifted with an opulent 
voice, rich in deep tones and fissured 
with “registers”, is less a concert 
artist in the accepted sense than a com- 
bination of opera singer, operetta star, 
night club entertainer and diseuse. 
Her French is a delight to the ear 
and all of her offerings were couched 
in that language. These comprised 
matters like Koechlin’s L’Hiver, the 
letter air from Massenet’s Werther, 
Liszt’s Comment, an air from Rey- 
naldo Hahn’s Mozart and Oscar 
Straus’s Trois Valses. The second 
half of the program was given over 
to an extraordinary “streamlined” 
version of portions of all four acts 
of Carmen, done in the best traditions 
of a provincial high school diversion, 
with no more in the way of stage 
furnishings than a couple of chairs, a 
table, a rope and two glasses of water. 
In this singular performance Miss 
Kosta was assisted by Ernest Duncan, 
as Don Jose, Anton Marco as Esca- 
millo and Laura Triggiani as Micaela. 
Richard Malaby accompanied the first 
half of the program and William 
Spada the Carmen fragments. P. 


Elizabeth Kaboolian, Soprano 


Elizabeth Kaboolian, soprano, with 
George Reeves as accompanist, gave 
a recital in Town Hall on Dec. 29. 
This was Miss Kaboolian’s second 
Town Hall recital. For this season’s 
appearance Miss Kaboolian chose a 
program including opera _ excerpts, 
old Italian airs folk songs, Schubert 
Lieder and grouns of French and 
English songs with Armenian folk 
songs added. 

She sang the lyric content of this 
music with marked appeal and beauty 
of tone. She varied her use of this 
to embody the meaning of words and 
emotional suggestion in her treatment 
of the music. Also she evidenced ap- 
pealing sensitivity for tonal nuance 
and her voice had amplitude for every 
requirement she made upon it. It was 
otherwise with her operatic singing 
wherein tone quality hardened and oc< 
casionally shrilled in high climax. 
Her performance seemed to promise 
a future notable success as a song 
recitalist. George Reeves was of ma- 
terial assistance in giving Miss Kabo- 
olian a proper piano framework for 
her singing. The audience was large 
and markedly cordial. A. 


Musicians Fund Concert 


At the Musicians Emergency Fund 
Concert in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 30 








the featured performers were Robert 
Casadesus, pianist; James Melton, 
tenor, and Patrice Munsel, soprano. 
Miss Munsel opened the program with 
selections by Mozart and Meyerbeer 
and later sang airs from Traviata and 
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Prominent American. Composer 


Succumbs After Brief Illness 


Los ANGELES — Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, one of America’s most promi- 
nent composers, died in a_ hospital 
here on Dec, 30, after an illness of 
several days.. He had been stricken 
with a heart attack at the home of his 
sister with whom he lived and was 
taken to the hospital. He was 65 years 
old, having been born in Johnstown, 
Penna., Dec. 24, 1881. 

He started piano lessons at the age 
of 13, and by the time he had taken 
‘tis seventh lesson was already com- 
posing simple pieces, and before he 
was 20, had composed three comic 
operas. 

Having to leave school at the age 
of 14, he went to Pittsburgh where he 
financed his studies by playing the 
organ in various churches. He studied 
organ with W. K. Skinner, harmony 
with Leo Oehmler and orchestration 
with Luigi von Kunitz, a member of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, and with 
Emil Paur, its conductor. 

An early interest in American In- 
dian music was stimulated by a visit 
to a Western Indian reservation where 
he was greatly assisted by Francis La 
Flesche, son of an Osage chief who 
had married Ina Coolbrith, the. Cali- 
fornia poet. He made recordings of 
Indian melodies both vocal and instru- 
mental and from these came his Four 
Indian Songs which were first sung 
by the late Lillian Nordica. One of 
these, From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water was afterwards sung by the 
late Alma Gluck, and it achieved wide 
popularity. 


Dawning Recognition 


It was, however, to the song, At 
Dawning, that Mr. Cadman owed his 
first and perhaps his greatest popu- 
larity. The song was written when he 
was comparatively unknown and sold 
for a flat figure to the Oliver Ditson. 
It failed to create any sensation until 
it was sung on a country-wide tour 
by Alessandro Bonci. The song imme- 
diately created a furore and the pub- 
lishers tore up the old contract and 
paid Mr. Cadman on a royalty basis. 
This was the beginning of his finan- 
cial success and he was able to build 
a house for himself in California and 
to give more of his time to serious 
composition, 

One of the results was the opera 
Shanewis, first sung at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on March 23, 1918, 
with the late Sophie Braslau in the 
title role. It had five performances 
that season and three the next but the 
excellent music was buried under an 
extraordinarily dull libretto, and the 
opera failed to gain a permanent place 
in the repertoire. It was revived in 
Hollywood in 1926 and excerpts from 
it are still sung. Another opera, the 
Witch of Salem was given by the 
Chicago Opera Company in 1926. The 
Garden of Mystery, founded on a 
story by Hawthorne had a semi-pro- 
fessional performance in Carnegie Hall 
the previous year and The Sunset 
Trail was sung in New York by the 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman 


American Opera Company in 1928. 
He also wrote another Indian opera, 
Daoma, founded entirely on Omaha 
tribal melodies and sung to the accom- 
paniment of gourds, rattles and Indian 
lutes. Mr. Cadman knew it could not 
be a popular success but considered 
the experiment worth while. 

Among his orchestral works were 
The Thunderbird Suite written orig- 
inally as incidental music to a drama 
of the same name by Norman Bel 
Geddes, The Dark Dancers of the 
Mardi Gras, Trail Sketches, sonatas 
for piano and violin, a symphony, a 
tone poem, a song cycle entitled White 
Enchantment, and a cantata, The Far 
Horizon. He made several concert 
tours giving Indian music with Prin- 
cess Tsianina, a Cherokee Indian. He 
was also head of the Walcott Con- 
servatory in Denver for two years 
and later director of music at the 
University of Southern California. He 
was also a founder and director of the 
Hollywood Bowl Association. In 1936, 
he was chosen to serve on the music 
committee for the Oympic Games in 
Berlin but declined on account of his 
anti-Nazi sentiments. 

Much of Mr. Cadman’s composition 
was done at the MacDowell colony at 
Peterborough, N. H. He never mar- 
ried and is survived by one sister, 
Mrs. Matthew Cascino. 





Bernard Sinsheimer 


Hottywoop, CA.ir.—Bernard Sin- 
sheimer, violinist, teacher and con- 
ductor, died here on Jan. 7, after a 
short illness. He was 76 years old. 

Mr. Sinsheimer, who had made his 
home here for the past seven years 
was born in New York, Oct: 11, 1870. 
He studied with Léonard in Paris and 
Joachim in Berlin, making his debut 
in New York in 1886. He was later 
heard in prominent music centers in 
this country and abroad. In 1902, he 
organized the Sinsheimer Quartet 
which gave first American perform- 
ances of many contemporaneous Euro- 
pean works. He later organized and 
conducted the Westchester Musical 
Art Society, a string orchestra of 30 
members. His compositions included 
songs and violin pieces. His wife and 
two sons survive him. 





Bruno Jaenecke 

Bruno Jaenecke, solo horn player 
in the New York Philarmonic-Sym- 
phony from 1921 until 1943, died on 
Dec. 25, at his home in Forest Hills, 


OUNTNNRTNALELEENENEDNNLAE EA NENU LETHON ENE LELOUOLUANEETE ES OEEOE LAEPUEES TAM perenne 


L. I. at the age of 59. Born in Pots- 
dam, Germany, he was educated in his 
native country and came to this coun- 
try as solo horn player in the Boston 


Symphony in 1913. He played with 
that orchestra for six years and was 
then solo player with Detroit Sym- 
phony before joining the New York 
Philharmonic in 1921. He is survived 
by his wife, a son and two daughters. 


William R. Hersey 


SoutH Harwicu, Mass.—William 
Howard Read Hersey, music critic 
who had served on the staffs of sev- 
eral New York newspapers as well as 
writing a syndic&ited column on music, 
died of a heart attack at his home 
here on Jan. 1, in his 65th year. He 
was a native of Providence, R. I., and 
had been instructor at the Porter 
Military Academy in Charleston, 
S. C., and also at Brown University 
of which he was a graduate. He 
wrote a number of children’s stories 
under the pen - name of Stillman 
Drake. 


Mark Byron 


Mark Bennett Byron, concert man- 
ager and former newspaper man died 
at his home in New York on Dec, 24. 
He was 65 years old. Mr. Byron was 
a native of Atlanta, Ga., and had been 
associated with newspapers there and 
in other cities. His wife and two sons 
survive him. 


Sol Zavell 

Sol Zavell, for more than 25 years 
first violinist in the orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, before re- 
tiring a decade ago, died in New 
Rochelle Hospital on Dec. 24, at the 
age of 75. He was a native of Russia 
and had studied there with Leopold 
Auer. 





Hancock, MICHIGAN. — Martti 
Nisonen, leading musical authority of 
Michigan’s Upper. Peninsula, died re- 
cently. Finnish-born, he was music 
director at Suomi College, and writer 
of a number of operettas. > - mh 





Composer of Many 


Well-Known Songs 


Dies in California at Age of 84 


Hottywoop, Ca.ir.—Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, whose song, A Perfect Day 
achieved an _ incredible popularity 
about 30 years ago, died here of a 
heart ailment on Dec. 28, in her 84th 
year. She was found in a dying con- 
dition in her home by two intimate 
friends. 

In spite of the inspirational quality 
of Mrs. Bond’s songs, for which she 
also wrote the poems, her life was one 
of hardship and tragedy. She was 
married at 18 to Frederick James 
Smith, by whom she had one son, who 
committed suicide in 1928. The mar- 
riage was dissolved by divorce after 
seven years. She subsequently married 
Dr. Frank Lewis Bond and settled in 
Iron River, a small mining town in 
Michigan, where the inhabitants were 
for the most part unable to pay for his 
services, so that when he died as the 
result of a fall on a slippery pavement, 
his wife found herself virtually penni- 
less. 

Mrs. Bond moved to Chicago where 
she had friends who assisted her by 
giving musicales where she performed 
her own works. Her talents, as a 
performer, however, were not such as 
to make a lasting career and music 
publishers turned a cold shoulder to 
her songs. Undismayed, however, 
she painted china and did embroidery 
in order to pay for the publication, 
herself. 

Finally she and her son took a 
small shop where they set up a music 
press in front and lived behind a cur- 
tain in the rear. Success, however, 
eluded until a copy of A Perfect Day 
which she sent to the late David 
Bispham took his fancy and he sang 
it as an encore at a recital in New 
York the following week. He was 
overwhelmed with requests for the 
song and for a day or so orders 
poured in to Mrs. Bond by the hun- 
dred and by the end of a week, by the 
thousand. She was also offered fabu- 
lous sums for the copyright but de- 
clined to sell. A druggist advanced 
her $1,500 to cover expenses of im- 
mediate expansion and before long her 
presses were working day and night 
and she was employing 17 assistants. 
The song is said to have sold a total 
of over 5,000,000 copies and to have 
been reproduced on countless mechan- 
ical devices and sung for phonographs 
by innumerable singers. This, too, 
was exclusive .of arrangements for 
mechanical combinations which were 
made for every conceivable group of 
instruments, 

Other songs by Mrs. Bond, I Love 
You Truly and Just a-Wearyin’ for 
You reached large sales but none of 
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Carrie Jacobs Bond 


them approached A Perfect Day. The 
Bond Shop quickly expanded and it 
was from there that her songs went 
throughout the world. 

When able to do so Mrs. Bond built 
a house in California where she spent 
several months of each year as her 
health was never robust. More re- 
cently she spent all of her time there. 

Mrs. Bond’s musical abilities were 
of the simple sort and she was wise 
enough not to attempt compositions 
outside of her ability. The criticisms 
made by publishers to whom she sent 
her early efforts, that they were too 
simple, later became their highest rec- 
ommendation. 

Her popularity became such that 
she was invited to sing at the White 
House by Theodore Roosevelt and at 
Buckingham Palace by George V and 
Queen Mary. She said after the lat- 
ter episode that it was the most ter- 
rifying moment of her existence. 
While she was singing for President 
Roosevelt, she came to the words in 
her song: “It ain’t so much the doing 
as the way the thing is did”. The 
president was so impressed that he 
interrupted her and said: “Mrs. Bond, 
you will never speak a truer word!” 





An Associated Press dispatch from 
London announces that Dmitri Sho- 
stakovitch has been nominated for the 
Supreme Soviet (Parliament) from 
the Dzerzhinsky District of Lenin- 
grad, 
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Philadelphia Recitals 


(Continued from page 20) 


program provided by the Germantown 
Symphony under Arthur Bennet Lip- 
kin’s informed leadership on Dec. 12 
at the opening concert of its 1946-1947 
season. Other numbers were Bee- 
thoven’s King Stephen Overture ; Rim- 
sky-Korsakoft’s Symphonietta on Rus- 


sian Themes; Benjamin Britten’s 
Matinees Musicales (after Rossini) ; 
Sibelius’ Karelia Suite, and a Toccata 


by Frescobaldi - Kindler. The same 
evening at Swarthmore College a 
Beethoven cycle was launched with a 
program by Irma Wolpe, pianist. At 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, a 
Christmas program auspiciously intro- 
duced the Guild Mastersingers, a new 
choral group of some 50 mixed voices 


conducted by James Allan Dash. At 
Temple University, led by Elaine 
Brown, a Christmas concert sched- 


uled music by Britten and Handel. 
Under auspices of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, Darius Milhaud dis- 
cussed his operas at the Ethical 
Society Auditorium on Dec. 13.: At 
the Academy of Music, a Strauss 
Festival launched this season’s series 


under Jules Falk’s sponsorship, Due 
to Oscar Straus’ illness, the entire 
program was conducted by Ezra 
Rachlin and soloists included Erwin 
Straus, pianist; Carolyn Long and 
Frances Anderson, ‘sopranos, and 
Howard Van Der Burg, baritone. 
The Mendelssohn Club gave the 
first concert of its 73rd season on 


Dec. 14 assisted by the boys of Old 
Saint Peter’s Choir and with Harold 
W. Gilbert as conductor. Sung were 
Palestrina’s Missa Brevis; a motet, 
Dixit Dominus, by Alan Gray, and 
numbers suitable to the Christmas 
festival. Other recent choral concerts 
featured the Orpheus Club, led by 
Clifford E. Dinsmore, for the opening 
event of its 75th year, and the Junger 
Maennerchor, Leopold Syre, conduc- 
tor. 

Conducted by Arthur Bennett Lip- 
kin and with Guy Marriner as soloist 
in Grieg’s A Minor Piano: Concerto, 
the Main Lie Community Orchestra 
performed in Radnor High School 
Auditorium on Dec. 15. The orches- 
tral slate enumerated pieces by Bach 
Abert, Sibelius, Handel-Perry and 
Weinberger. On Dec. 16 at the Bar- 
clay, a series of sonata recitals by 
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and Flor- 
got off to 


pianist, 


Helen Rosensweig, 
ence Rosensweig, violinist, 
a happy start with satisfying perform- 


arices of works by Beethoven, Brahms 
and Debussy. 

A lecture-recital by Richard Mc- 
Clanahan, pianist, featured the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers. Association with Lewis 
James Howell presiding. Ukranian 
Christmas carols constituted the 
musical program for the December 
assembly of the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers Forum. A Matinee Musical 
Club Christmas concert with Henri 
Elkan as conductor enlisted the or- 
ganization’s vocal ensemble and or- 
chestra. Among sevefal soloists were 
Claire Lennon, Lillie Fraser, Ruth 
Oscarson, Louis Weinell and Clifford 
Woodbury. WittiAm E, SMITH 





Choral Leader Makes 


Final Appearance 


Henry Gordon Thunder Retires 
After Conducting Quaker City 
Group for 50 Years 


PHILADELPHIA.—Under the leader- 
ship of Henry Gordon Thunder, 
founder and conductor of the organiza- 

‘ ‘ tion since its 
formation in 
1897, the Choral 
Society of Phi- 
ladelphia __pre- 
sented its 50th 
annual  Christ- 
mas perform- 
ance of Handel’s 
Messiah before 
a large audience 
at the Academy 
of Music on 
December 30. 





The occasion 
H. Gordon Thunder marked Mr. 
Thunder’s final 
appearance as conductor of the, So- 
cjety. Now 81, he is retiring with the 
title “conductor emeritus” and _ his 


place will be taken by Wallace Hea- 
ton, formerly assistant conductor. 

During the intermission tributes 
were paid to Mr. Thunder by Lt. Col. 
Clyde B. Pyle, president of the So- 
ciety, and by Judge Robert V. Bolger 
who presented the veteran maestro 
with a scroll citing his achievements 
and hailing him as a conductor, or- 
ganist, composer and teacher. In a 
brief speech Mr. Thunder expressed 
his thanks for the honors conferred 
while the entire audience rose and 
gave him a resounding ovation. 

The performance of Handel’s fam- 
ous oratorio can be credited as one 
of the finest by the Society in recent 
years and Mr. Thunder’s direction had 
an authority and vitality all the more 
remarkable in view of the venerable 
musician’s years. For the presenta- 
tion the Society was augmented by the 
Chorus of the Matinee Musical Club, 
the Male Chorus of the A Capella 
Choir of the Abington Senior High 
School, and singers from other groups. 
Edna Haddock, soprano; Ann Simon, 
contralto; Fritz Krueger, tenor, and 
Harry Martyn, bass, did admirable 
work as the soloists and a large or- 


chestra and Sherwood Johnson, or- 
ganist, supplied excellent accompani- 
ments, WitiiaMm E. SMITH 


Weede Guest Artist 
With Oklahoma Men 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—On Jan. 5, 
in its third concert of the season, the 
Oklahoma Symphony, Victor Alessan- 
dro, conductor, presented as guest solo- 
ist Robert Weede, American baritone, 
who replaced Raoul Jobin, the latter 
being unable to appear. 

Mr. Weede scored a tremendous hit, 
singing a diversified program, includ- 
ing two Verdi arias, the Rossini Largo 
al Factotum, a medley from the Gypsy 
Baron, and the Air from Comus by 
Arne. He received an ovation such as 
is seldom heard here and was called 


back for many encores. ‘lhe orchestra 
in addition presented the Schubert Un- 
finished Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s 
1812 Overture. 

Previous guest artists were Rudolf 
Firkusny on Nov. 19, Robert Rudie 
on Dec. 15, and Vivian della Chiesa, 
who was scheduled to appear on 
Jan. 14. D. 


Johnson aon 


Cincinnati Forces 


Kapell Plays Prokofieff 
—Adler Soloist with Or- 
chestra 


CINCINNATI.—Highlight of the first 
pair of concerts, Dec. 13-14, was Wil- 
liam Kapell’s brilliant playing of the 
Prokofieff Third Piano Concerto for 
which Thor Johnson provided com- 
mensurately adept orchestral support. 
The technical and stylized interpreta- 
tive demands of the Prokofieff work 
found Mr. Kapell superbly equipped 
to surmount its difficulties. His play- 
ing will doubtless remain a major mu- 
sical treat of the season. 

The orchestral part of the all-Russia 
program, including Glinka’s Russlan 
and Ludmilla Overture, Glazounov’s 
Symphonic Prologue, Tribute to Go- 
gol, and the Tchaikovsky Fourth Sym- 
phony came off in rather pale contrast 
to the dynamic characteristics of the 
Prokofieff. 

Other than the novelty of Larry Ad- 
ler’s playing of the Jean Berget Har- 
monica Concerto, in his first appear- 
ance as soloist with the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, at the Dec. 21-22 concerts 





uuger Mr. Johnson, the second part ot 
Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet Symphony 
was of special interest. Mr. Adler's 
amazing virtuosity was received with 
generous acclaim. Rounding out the 
program were Humperdinck’s Hansel 
and Gretel Overture, Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony and Smetana’s Mol- 
dau. 
Mr. Johnson’s program for the Dec. 
27-28 sans soloist concerts included 
Mozart’s Haffner Symphony, Ravel’s 
Spanish Rhapsody and the Brahms D 
Major Symphony. Although Mr. 
Johnson displayed good routine com- 
prehension in the reading of the scores 
his interpretations left something to be 
desired in matters of authoritative 
command of the resources of a sea- 
soned orchestra such as Cincinnati's. 
The Noy. 29-30 concerts under Eu- 
gene Goossens, consisting of the 
Strauss Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
suite, Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony, the 
Brahms Academic Festival and the 
Sibelius Tapiola found Mr. Goossens 
in fine conductorial fettle and rekin- 
dled admiration for his interpretative 


integrity and directorial stature and 
appreciation for his long tenure as 
musical director of the Cincinnati 


Symphony Orchestra. 
Mary 


LEIGHTON 


Artists Relations Corporation 
Sponsors Concert Series 

Artists Relations Corporation, Rob- 
ert Lenn, president, a new managerial 
corporation, will present a series of 
concerts on the first three Sunday af- 
ternoons in January, 1947, at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. Works by con- 
temporary American composers will be 
performed. 
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RECITALS 
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a duet from Lakmé with Mr. Melton. 
Mr. Melton performed short songs by 
Brahms, Grieg, Hageman and Davies, 
in addition to an aria from Lucia. 
The first group played by Mr. Casade- 
sus was composed of short Chopin 
compositions. He replied to the in- 
sistent applause with two encores. The 
pianist’s concluding group was made 
up of works by Chabrier, Ravel and 
Debussy. A rather scanty, but none 
the less appreciative audience, recalled 
all the artists many times. N. 





ida Haendel, Violinist (Debut) 


Ida Haendel, Polish violinist, made 
a belated New York debut at Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 29. She was to 
have been heard here in 1941 but the 
war kept her in London, where she 
has been active during the interven- 
ing years. 

Billed as a “sensation” Miss Haen- 
del seemed not in the least sensational 
at her first American appearance, 
which proved, on the whole, fairly in- 
conclusive. There is reason to believe 
that the young woman is capable of 
bigger and better things than she ac- 
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complished on this occasion. She was 
undoubtedly hampered by the chill and 
dampness of the worst imaginable 
weather for strings, as well as by a 
singularly inept program. Further- 
more, it is likely that Carnegie Hall 
is too big a frame for her rather 
small-scale and intimate performances. 
She displayed questionable judgment 
in beginning her recital with Debus- 
sy’s unrewarding Sonata for violin 
and piano (with the gifted Artur Bal- 
sam at the keyboard) and her playing 
did little to mitigate the thinness and 
pallor of the work. The only substan- 
tial music on her list was~ Bach’s 
Chaconne and Chausson’s Poéme, 
with nothing more solid than a Span- 
ish Dance from Falla’s La Vida 
Breve, a Hebrew Melody by Achron 
and Paganini’s Palpiti to eke out the 
bill. 

It was the Chausson number which 
showed Miss Haendel’s accomplish- 
ments to best advantage. In this her 
tone, rather limited in fullness and 
color even though engagingly suave, 
acquired a vitality it lacked elsewhere 
and, as a whole, the performance re- 
flected the sensuousness of the piece. 
For the Bach Chaconne, however, the 
player had insufficient rhythmic sharp- 
ness, expressive variety and breadth 
of style, so that the successive varia- 
tions sounded monotonously alike. 
Technically the newcomer exhibited 
competence rather than brilliancy. Her 
frequent faults of pitch may easily 
have been due to the bad veces 


ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 12) 


and strings and a piece called Oodles 
of Noodles by Jimmy Dorsey for 
saxophone and orchestra. Mr. Gallo- 
doro played several encores. Morton 
Gould’s. Guaracha, Ravel’s Pavane 
and Ibert’s Divertissement completed 
the program. Mr. Antek conducted 
spiritedly and the orchestra shared in 
the enthusiasm of the audience. 





R. 


Thibaud Returns as Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Leopold Stokowski conducting ; 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, soloist. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 2, evening: 

Motet, Jesu,, Dulcis Memoria.. Victoria 

Overture to Don Giovanni...... Mozart 

Symphony No. 1 in E flat Hindemith 

Symphonie Espagnole............... Lalo 

Mr. Thibaud 
Saudades do Brazil............ Milhaud 
Prelude to The Afternoon of a Faun.. 
Debussy 

After an absence of some 14 years 
from the concert platforms of Amer- 
ica, Jacques Thibaud, one of France’s 
most distinguished musicians, received 
a royal welcome as he came to the 
stage to renew acquaintance with a 
public that has adored him for more 
than a generation. His is a magic 
name and his friendships are universal, 
so it was not surprising to find Fritz 
Kreisler, Nathan Milstein and many 
another noted musician in the audience 
fervently applauding along with 
everyone else the return of a fine art- 
ist and a dear companion. 

The years and their tribulations 
have left little mark upon the singular 
art of this violinist. His hand is sure, 
his taste impeccable, as ever. We had 
almost forgotten in this country the 
uniquely Gallic style of violin playing, 
stemming from Ysaye, of which Mr. 
Thibaud is today’s master. A smaller 
tone and a modicum of bravura are 
characteristic of that style, but with 
the refinement and gentility that also 
are a part of it, it becomes a welcome 
change from the accustomed fare. 


The Lalo piece may not have been the 
ideal medium for the display of this 
technique, but it was beautifully and 
tastefully performed, and received a 
though 


colorful, somewhat nervous, 





Samuel Antek re- 
hearses with Henry 
Morgan (right) and 
members of the NBC 
Symphony for a Sym- 
phony Concert for 
Youth, at which the 
radio entertainer was 
narrator in Proke- 
fieff's Peter and the 
Wolf 





Ben Greenhaus 





accompaniment from Mr. Stokowski 
and the orchestra. 

The little Milhaud pieces were 
bright and amusing, and the concise 
Hindemith symphony, while far from 
its composer’s best work, was again 
revelatory of his technical mastery of 
orchestral materials. The evening’s 
best performance by the orchestra was 
the Debussy Prelude in the evocation 
of which Mr. Stokowski has no peer 
in the opinion of this writer. Such 
lucidity, such melting warmth and 
beauty of tone, such delicacy of touch 
are not to be met with in this music 
elsewhere today. E. 


Milhaud Conducts 
Own Cantatas 


French Composer Delights Dis- 
criminating League of Com- 
posers Audience 





An evening of distinction was pro- 
vided for a distinguished audience by 
the League of Composers when Darius 
Milhaud presided over a program of 
his own works in the Museum of 
Modern Art on Dec, 29. Gallic wit, 
restraint, precision and intimacy were 
the keynotes of the program, with the 
composer setting the tone from the 
first in an informal talk. He paid 
tribute to Robert Ward who rehearsed 
the ensemble of eight instruments and 
a vocal quartet (chiefly from the 
Juilliard School of Music we under- 
stand), and discoursed amiably on 
each work performed. 

One of the cantatas listed could not 
be given because the music arrived too 
late, so a woodwind quintet, La 
Cheminée du Roi René was sub- 
stituted. This is a suite of a half- 
dozen or so pieces excerpted from a 
film score, Cavalcade d’Amour, which 
Milhaud created with Honegger and 
Désormieres in 1939. It had a certain 
medieval charm, and the hunting song 
was particularly delightful. 

The three “cantatas” given bore the 
unmistakable stamp of their French 
creator—cunning effects with the 
greatest economy, a polish so high 
that the contours of the music are 
gemlike and faceted rather than 
rounded, clarity and neatness. There 
is no great warmth in this music but 
it speaks in its own individual small 
voice, The first cantata, Les Amours 
de Ronsard, to texts by the 16th cen- 
tury poet, was originally written for 
an English dancer who loved percus- 
sion. She neatly disembowelled one of 
Milhaud’s works, using only the per- 
cussion to dance to, until he discovered 
it and wrote a work ostensibly for her. 

Adagés, a set of 16 brief commen- 
taries for the four voices and eight in- 
struments, was incidental music to a 
play, Chateau de Pape, by the con- 
temporary Andre de Richaud. Of in- 
finite variety, the little pieces would 
have gained if the text could have 
been more clearly understood, so ob- 


viously was the musical setting de- 
signed to fit the many moods and say- 
ings. 

Pan et la Syrinx was written to 
verses by an obscure poet, de Piis, 
and the contemporary Paul Claudel. 
Its six parts include three wordless 
nocturnes which didn’t come off very 
well, separating a baritone solo by 
Pan (Francis Barnard), a soprano 
solo by Syrinx (Carolyn Blakeslee), 
both quite florid, and a final dance. 
Miss Blakeslee did the best individual 
work of the evening in her ‘solo. The 
other singers were Bernice Fries, 
Doris Okerson, Earl Blakeslee and 
Fred Rogosin. The missing cantata, 
for the inauguration of the Museum 
of Man, was given at a later date at 
the Juilliard School, with the com- 
poser’s wife, Madeleine Milhaud, as 
narrator. Q. E. 
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Michael Szekely 
In American Debut 


DatLtas — The eminent Hungarian 
bass, Michael Szekely, made his Amer- 
ican debut on Dec. 16, as soloist with 
the Dallas Symphony, Antal Dorati, 
musical director, at the sixth subscrip- 





Michael Szekely, Hungarian bass, who 

has been engaged by the Metropolitan 

and scheduled to make his debut as 
Hunding in Walkiire, Jan. 17 


tion program. Displaying a voice of 
sonorous beauty and wide range and 
using it with consummate artistry, 
Mr. Szekely received rounds of ap- 
plause. He sang three arias with the 
orchestra, In Diesen Heil’gen Hallen, 
from the Magic Flute, Aria of Khan 
Konchak from Prince Igor, Borodin; 
and the closing scene of Act. II, from 
Der Rosenkavalier. 

Masterly musicianship was em- 
ployed in the fine interpretations of 
these excerpts proving that Edward 
Johnson was eminently right when he 
engaged Mr. Szekely for the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. in 1940, al- 
though the artist was prevented from 
coming to America on account of the 
war then. He and Mrs. Szekely ar- 
rived in New York on Nov. 21, by 
plane from Europe, and flew imme- 
diately to Dallas, their passage having 
been arranged by the Dallas Sym- 
phany Orchestra. Inc., of which D. 
Gordon Rupe, Jr., is president. They 
left-on Dec. 17, for New York, Mr. 
Szekely having already been signed 
under contract for appearances under 
the National Concerts and Artists 
Corporation. M.C 





Reiter Conducts 
Strauss Premiere 


Leads San Antonio Forces in 
Composer’s Arrangement of 
Rosenkavalier Waltzes 


San ANTONIO, TEex.—The sixth 
subscription concert, played Dec. 17 by 
the San Antonio Symphony under 
Max Reiter, was doubly notable in 
giving a first performance in America 
of Richard Strauss’ own arrangement 
of the waltzes from his opera Der 
Rosenkavalier. A first performance in 
San Antonio was Mahler’s Fourth 
Symphony. 

Frances Yeend won acclaim in the 


soprano role and songs by Mozart, 
Korngold and Strauss. Chabrier’s Es- 
pana Rhapsody closed a program out- 
standing in skillful rendition. 

The seventh concert, an all-orches- 
tral program, Jan. 3, suffered in attend- 
ance by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, 
the Siegfried Idyll, the Prelude to the 
third act of Lohengrin and Debussy’s 
Fetes were played. Vivaldi’s Concerto 
for Four Violins was skillfully exe- 
cuted by Alfio V. Pignotti, Alfred 
Schade, Walter Eisenberg and A. R. 
Muenzer. 

On Dec. 28 the orchestra was heard 
in an hour’s broadcast over the NBC 
system in a coast-to-coast hookup as 
one of the Orchestras of the Nation. 
The third Pop concert in the series of 
five sponsored by the department store, 
Joske’s of Texas, was delightful with 
music by Morton Gould, Dubensky 
and Bolzoni, Rossini and Liszt. 


GENEVIEVE TUCKER 





Detroiters Applaud 
Orchestral Fare 


Bjoerling Sings—Brahms’ 
Double Concerte Given— 
Boston Men Visit 


Detroir.—As the holiday season ap- 
proached, Detroiters were greeted 
with a wealth of musical attractions. 
The Detroit Symphony’s sixth sub- 
scription concert, Nov. 28 and 29, 
found Karl Krueger conducting, and 
tenor Jussi Bjoerling in the role of 
soloist, who won plaudits for his inter- 


pretations of Bizet, Mascagni, and 
Beethoven. Mr. Krueger led the or- 
chestra in Beethoven’s Prometheus 


overture and Fourth Symphony, and 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier suite. 


The following week was a memo- 
rable one, for it included the first 
Detroit presentation in many years of 
Brahms’ Double Concerto. Josef Gin- 
gold played the violin line and 
Georges Miquelle the cello, while Mr. 
Krueger conducted. Also programmed 
were Handel’s D Major Overture, 
Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony, and 
Debussy’s La Mer. 


A trio of conductors appeared at 
Music Hall with the Symphony Dec. 
12 and 13. Mr. Krueger led the in- 
strumentalists in Shostakovich’s con- 
troversial Ninth Symphony, with spe- 
cial mention going to Leonard Shar- 
row’s bassoon. Mr. Krueger also 
conducted Wagner’s Tristan and 
Isolde Love-Death. Zoltan Kodaly 
conducted his own Peacock variations 
on a Hungarian folk song. And 
Valter Poole, assistant conductor, ac- 
companied pianist George Haddad in 


Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain, 
The Symphony’s’ first trumpet, 


James Tambourini, appeared as soloist 
Dec. 19 and 20, handling the trumpet 
line of Haydn’s Concerto for that in- 
strument. Mr. Krueger offered 
Corelli’s Christmas Concerto, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Nutcracker Suite and Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 
SEyYMouR KAPETANSKY 
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Charles Miinch, recent guest conductor of the Boston Symphony, and its regular 
conductor, Serge Koussevitzky, chat over tea and crackers during intermission at 
a Koussevitzky rehearsal in Symphony Hall in Boston 


Charles Miinch 
Conducts in Boston 


(Continued from page 3) 


however, allow emotion to run away 
with him. He makes. everything 
“sing”, and he is fastidious about pro- 
portion and clarity. His gestures are 
vigorous but not flamboyant; he is 
not a dancer of the podium. 


Most of the time he conducted with- 
out score. You felt this was not a 
stunt to impress the audience, but a 
logical way for him to conduct, since 
the music obviously was well-detailed 
in his mind. In every measure was 
rhythmic vitality, and even when the 
orchestra was surging along at 
tremendous volume, the tiniest inner 
voices were perceptible. 


He offered us one all-French pro- 
gram for three concerts. One piece 
was new to this country: the late 
Maurice Jaubert’s Sonata a_ due, 
whose world premiere the composer 
had conducted in Paris in 1942, just 
two weeks before he was killed in 
action. Two other scores were new 
to Boston: the colorful and muscular 
and descriptive Second Suite from the 
Ballet Ariane et Bacchus, by Roussel, 
and MHonegger’s Symphony for 
Strings. 

Jaubert’s music, really a chamber 
sonata with violin and cello solos, 
calling for about 30 instruments and 
set in neither a conservative nor 
radical style, is ingenious, admirably 
wrought, but a little too small for a 
symphony concert in a large hall. The 
string Symphony of Honegger, on the 
contrary, is big music, intellectual yet 
full of emotional tensions, and cer- 
tainly reflective of the wartime period 
of its creation. Both scores deserve 
to be heard again, even though they 
may yet prove to be pre-eminently 
musicians’ music, 


As a rousing finale, Mr. Miinch 
transformed that comfortable old bit 
of Gallic lace-and-feathers, Saint- 
Saéns’ Third (or Organ) Symphony, 
into what sounded like a masterpiece 
worthy of Beethoven! 


The week before, Darius Milhaud 
had conducted the first performances 
of his own Second Symphony, a 
work in five movements that ends 
with a masterly and stunning fugue: 
From the titles of the movements you 
can infer Milhaud’s purpose: Paisible, 
Mysterieux, Douloureux, Avec Séré- 
nité and (the fugue) Allelouia. If 
the first two movements are a bit on 
the dry side, the third and fourth are 
compelling, and, for that fugue, Hal- 
lelujah! Mr. Milhaud, who is re- 
ported not in the best of health, con- 
ducted sitting down. His work, com- 
missioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation and dedicated to the 








memory of Mme. Natalie Kous- 
sevitzky, was politely if not heatedly 
approved. 


To Richard Burgin, who conducted 
the remainder of the program, we are 
indebted for the first local hearings 
of music by the late Manuel De Falla 
in too many years. All at once were 
set before us Love the Sorcerer, 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain and 
three movements from The Three- 
Cornered Hat. Pretty much of one 
flavor, like too much saffron in a 
Spanish rice, but good and welcome. 
Luise Vosgerchian, playing for the 
first time with the Boston Symphony, 
was the more than competent pianist. 

The Handel and Haydn Society’s 
two performances of Messiah fol- 
lowed what the late H. T. Parker 
used to call familiar courses. For 
this society and this work there is a 
devoted and loyal public. The solo- 
ists were Ruth Diehl, soprano; Ruth 
Clymo, contralto; Harold Haugh, 
tenor, and Camille Girouard, bass. 
Thompson Stone, a gifted choral man, 
conducted. Cyrus DurRGIN 





Humperdinck Opera 
Performed in Texas 


San Antonio, Tex.—A _ perform- 
ance of Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel was presented by the Texas 
Musical Producers, Dec. 26, for the 
benefit of the San Antonio Welfare 
and Legal Aid Bureau. The cast in- 
cluded Andrew Gainey, Elsa Diemer 
Wick, Gisela Bauer and Jacqueline 
Moody. The roles of Hansel and 
Gretel were sung respectively by Jean 
McDonald and Mary Ethel Vaughan. 
Otto Wick directed the music. G. T. 
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Morini Plays Bruch 
in Chicago 


Kodaly, Hannikainen, En- 
esco and Defauw Conduct 
Chicago Groups 


Cuicaco.—Erica Morini, violinist, 
who for many years has been a favor- 
ite among the guest soloists who ap- 
pear with the Chicago Symphony, re- 
turned to play,,Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor at thé Tuesday afternoon con- 
cert of Dec.40. Her performance was 
charged with tempestuous feeling, 
which sometimes carried her away 
and caused her to play out of time, 
though her technical mastery of the 
music was evident. The slow move- 
ment was particularly appealing, rich 
in expressiveness and shiningly clear 
in tone. 

In the first half of the concert, 
Désiré Defauw and the orchestra 
offered four short symphonic works, 
one of which was a novelty—the Con- 
certo Grosso, Op. 82, by Francis 
de Bourguignon, a composition which 
the conductor had brought back from 
his European tour last summer. 
Though the composer belongs to the 
Belgian group known as Les Synthé- 
sistes, which has a_ reputation for 
radical musical theories, the concerto, 
an attractive, well orchestrated work, 
is most conservative harmonically. 
Mr. Defauw’'s transcription of 
Franck’s Chorale and Variations in 
B Minor, Ravel’s Alborada_ del 
Gracioso, and Prokofieff’s Classical 
Symphony completed the program. 


Wieniawski Concerto 


Erica Morini made another brilliant 
apeparance with the orchestra on Dec. 
12, imparting to Wieniawski’s D 
Minor Concerto a glowing warm 
color. Once more she rode over 
technical difficulties as though they 
did not exist, and allowed the emo- 
tional force of the music to dominate 
everything. 

Another important feature of the 
program was the playing of Sibelius’ 
Fifth Symphony. Désiré Defauw had 
worked out the intricate score with 
painstaking care, and transmitted his 
interpretation to the orchestra with 
beautiful results. Dukas’ Dance Poem, 
The Peri, and Schénberg’s Verklarte 
Nacht were presented with poignant 
beauty and delicacy at the beginning 
of the concert. 

Camilla Williams, soprano, appeared 





Tauno Hannikainen Erica 


with the Chicago Symphony on Dec. 
19, and completely charmed the 
audience. Her upper range is_rich- 
toned and full, and she sings with an 
ingratiating air of youth and fresh- 
ness. Miss Williams met the severe 
technical difficulties of Mozart’s Al- 
lelujah from the Motet, Esultate 
with ease, and she interpreted the 
same composer’s Dove sono, and Bel- 
lini’'s Casta Diva with deeply-felt 
emotion, 

Another distinguished guest at this 
concert was Zoltan Kodaly who con- 
ducted his Peacock Variations in its 
first Chicago performance. Master- 
fully orchestrated and attractive in 
character, the variations made a good 
general impression, though they would 
hold audience interest better if they 
were shortened. The last half of the 
program was devoted to Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony, which Mr. Defauw 
conducted magnificently. 

A new soloist, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
and a guest conductor, Tauno Han- 
nikainen, made the Dec. 24 afternoon 
concert an event of special interest. 
Mr. Hannikainen, who first appeared 
with the orchestra last summer at 
Ravinia, confirmed the good original 
impression he had made, and because 
of Orchestra Hall’s superior acoustics, 
had even better results in achieving 
the effects he sought. He featured 
music by his countryman, Sibelius, 
opening the program with the Finnish 
master’s Incidental Music to Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest. He _ injected 
turbulence and drama into the inter- 
pretation and at the same time main- 
tained a calm poised manner. 

Mr. Spivakovsky played the solo 
part in Sibelius’ Violin Concerto, and 
his stage manner, too, was commend- 
able for its composure. But he played 
the music with a strong sense of its 
emotional feeling, and his tone was 
warm and rich. Technically, the 
violinist’s performance was admirable, 
also, and the audience was enthusiastic 
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Morini Georges Enesco 


in its admiration. 

The second part of the program 
was devoted to Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Symphony, which was played with 
wonderful exuberance and romantic 
flavor, though the fortissimos were 
sometimes tonally hard. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
gave the first of a series of six con- 
certs in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 20, 
and presented two of the five guest 
conductors who have been engaged for 
the season. One of these, Georges 
Enesco, appeared as soloist, as well, 
playing the Brahms’ Violin Concerto. 
When the renowned Roumanian 
musician applied himself to the busi- 
ness of conducting his own First 
Symphony drew a response from the 
players that they have seldom shown 
under other conductors, and the beauty 
and color of the symphony was ample 
testimony of his importance as a coim- 
poser. For the concerto and for Gold- 
mark’s Im Friihling Overture, Her- 
man Felber conducted. 

RuTH 


Recitals Crowd 
Chicago Calendar 


Tauber Received with 
Enthusiasm — Instru- 
mentalists Appear 


Cureaco.—Richard Tauber, tenor, 
was received with tremendous en- 
thusiasm when he appeared in recital 
at Orchestra Hall on Dec. 9. His rich 
attractive tone and the drama he im- 
parted to such songs as Der Doppel- 
gaenger, Die Post and Die Neugierige 
of Schubert marked him as an artist 
of rare musical gifts. He gave beau- 
tiful interpertations, too of Giordani’s 
Caro mio ben and three songs by 
Grieg. George Schick played excel- 
lent piano accompaniments. 

On Dec. 10, Allen Brown, pianist, 
gave a recital in Kimball Hall. 

Zbigniew Gniadowski, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital at Kimball Hall on 
Dec. 11, offering much-heard pieces 
by Chopin, Beethoven, Bach and 
Brahms. His playing lacked the 
qualities of style, interpretation and 
technique that an artist needs to dis- 
tinguish himself. 

Eugene List’s recital in Orchestra 
Hall on Dec. 13 was a stimulating 
occasion, bringing to attention one of 


3ARRY 


today’s most arresting talents among 
young American pianists. In a pro- 
gram that included short classical 
pieces by Paradise, Scarlatti and 
Bach, the Chopin B Flat Minor 
Sonata, and works by Debussy, 


Ravel, Mendelssohn and Liszt, Mr. 
List played with a robust, well 
rounded tone, a clear, crisp keyboard 
technique and a fine grasp of style. 
The good taste which forbids even a 
hint of sentimentalizing to enter his 
interpretations sometimes led him to 
play in a somewhat perfunctory man- 
ner, notably in Ravel’s Forlane. 

Rose Goldblatt, Canadian pianist, 
gave a recital in Kimball Hall on the 
same evening and introduced several 
short compositions by her country- 
men—Violet Archer and Hector Grat- 
ton. Pleasant pieces but with little 
substance, they did not give Miss 

Goldblatt much of an opportunity to. 





reveal her pianistic capacities. In 
Severin Moisse’s Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini, she showed that 
she possessed a pleasant touch, inter- 
pretative taste and a fluent technique. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, with Alexan- 
der Zakin at the piano, gave a mas- 
terly recital in Orchestra Hall on Vee. 
15 before a large, responsive audience. 
His program consisted of sonatas by 
Tartini, Brahms, and Prokofieff, and 
Wieniawski’s D Minor Concerto— 
substantial, full-length works that 
brought to light the many qualities 
that make his talent well-rounded. 
Technical virtuosity, a mature feeling 
for style, and a clear, lovely tone were 
among the musical assets that the vio- 
linist displayed consistently through- 
out the afternoon. 

On the same afternoon, Gladys 
Swarthout gave a recital at the Civic 
Opera House, singing arias by 
Handel, Gluck and Mozart, airs by 
Strozzi and Haydn, and songs by 
American composers. Carol Hollister 
played her accompaniments. 

Another recital which took place on 
the afternoon of Dec. 15 was that of 
Marilyn Neeley, 8-year-old pianist. 
To a small Kimball Hall audience she ~ 
played, in a creditable fashion, pieces 
by Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and 
others. 


Quartet Plays 


The Fine Arts Quartet introduced 
Shostakovich’s Quartet No. 2, Op. 69 
to Chicago at the Twilight Chamber 
Music concert in the Eleventh Street 
Theater on Dec. 15. The group played 
it with attractive color and excellent 
co-ordination. The new music, how- 
ever, did not seem to have the inven- 
tive qualities that mark Shostakovich’s 
other compositions. Skilfully played 
also were Beethoven’s D Major Trio, 
Op. 8, and Schumann’s Quartet in A 
Minor, Op. 41, No. 1. 

Marion Hall, winner in the audi- 
tions of the Adult Education Council 
and the Society of American Musi- 
cians, appeared in the Musical Arts 
Piano Series on Dec. 17 at Orchestra 
Hall. To an _ interested audience, 
which might have been larger had the 
weather not been bitter cold, Miss 
Hall demonstrated her more than 
ordinary pianistic talents in an attrac- 
tive program that included Bach’s G 
Minor Fantasie and Fugue, Chopin’s 
B Minor Sonata, a group of Scarlatti 
sonatas and two Brahms compositions. 
Lightness, deftness and tonal clarity 
marked her playing of the classical 
works, and there was brilliance and 
style in her reading of the romantic 
music. 

The Pullman Choral Society gave 
its fifth annual concert in Kimball 
Hall on Dec. 17. 

On the following evening the 
Joseffer String Quartet gave a pro- 
gram in Cordon Music Hall, that was 
dedicated to the memory of Max 
Bendix, violinist and conductor. Quar- 
tets by Haydn, Beethoven and. Brahms 


were played, and in The Lord’s 
Prayer by Malotte, Robert Crebo, 
bass-baritone and Harold Conner, 


cellist, were soloists. 

Abrasha Brodsky gave a piano re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on Dec. 16, 
playing Beethoven’s Moonlight Sona- 
ta, a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody and 
other out-worn pieces. 

Anne de Ramus, pianist, appeared 
in recital at Kimball Hall on Dec. 20 
and showed that she possesses a nice 
sense of style as well as_ technical 
fluency in pieces by Rameau, Beeth- 
oven, Chopin, Prokofieff and Ravel. 

RutH BARRY 





Organist Gives New Haven Recital 


New Haven. — Marcel Dupré, 
French organist, returned here for his 
first visit since the war to play a 
recital on the Newberry Memorial 
Organ in Woolsey Hall on Oct. 9. 
Mr. Dupré offered an improvisation 
on themes presented to him during the 
recital by Paul Hindemith and Quincy ° 
Porter. M. F. S. 
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Teyte Discusses Song Interpretation 


French and German Are 
Not Sung Exactly As the 
Languages Are Spoken 


By Maccir TEYTE 
As Told to Robert Sabin 


HAT are the most important elements 
V V in the interpretation oi French songs? 
The poem, of course, is vital. One must 
know the language—not merely the vocabulary 
but the inflections, the flavor and the subtleties 
which reveal themselves only after long in- 
timacy. Words are to a singer what colors are 
to a painter, the material with which he works 
to achieve his creative effects. They should 
have not only a clear meaning in the artist’s 
mind but they should be sensed physically as 
sound. Above all, they should be completely 
projected. A delight in precision has been one 
of my characteristics from my student days. I 
like to find exactly the right word to express 
my thoughts and feelings. And this has helped 
me in my singing. 

I do not sing French exactly as I speak it. 
One of the things which De Reszke taught me 
was that both French and German have to be 
sung differently from the manner in which they 
are spoken. In order to project a word in song 
you must place it differently and produce it dif- 
ferently. French people have commented on the 
fact that I sang their language more clearly 
than many native artists. The reason for this 
was that the singers of whom they spoke simply 
turned speech into song, without realizing that 
the effect was entirely different. 


Text Is Vital 


I never sing a song if I dislike the poem. For 
I have to make the text a part of my conscious- 
ness to perform it in a musical setting. And 
here we confront an interesting problem. Is the 
music written for the text, so to speak, or is the 
text written for the music? One must balance 
the two elements without sacrificing either. 
This is a matter both of judgment and instinct. 
In some songs the course is obvious. In others, 
one may vary one’s interpretation. A work of 
light narrative character may be performed 
partly in the role of diseuse and partly as pure 
song. 

It may seem superfluous to point out that the 
singer must follow .the sense of the text in 
every detail of interpretation, but experience 
with students has shown me that such advice is 
constantly needed. Recently I was present at 
an audition at which several girls Sang Bache- 
let’s Chére Nuit. They ali performed it much 
too loudly. When I called their attention to the 
text, which speaks of the quiet night and creates 
a mood of radiance and stillness, some of them 
were quite astonished. They were thinking 
only of the outward effects of their singing. 

Wise and helpful criticism is tremendous'v 
important to the young artist. I was extremely 
fortunate in my teachers and advisors, but I al- 
ways believed in them and was sure of myself 
in taking their comments to heart. Today one 
often encounters scepticism in students. It may 
be the result of bad experiences with teachers 
or of inner frustration and insecurity. In any 
case it is a serious obstacle to growth. De 
Reszke was very severe. And Debussy and 
Reynaldo Hahn were the frankest of critics. 
Nothing escaped them. I also profited from 
countless sessions with the régisseur at the 
Opéra Comique. He went over every word 
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Maggie Teyte 


and phrase of my operatic roles with me until 
I was letter perfect. 

Here again basic training tells the story. I 
made my debut as a Mozart singer. De Reszke 
had developed my vocal technique so that I had 
achieved control of all of the phases of breath- 
ing, phrasing and production. When I went to 
Debussy, I did not know how he wished his 
songs to be interpreted. I remember that he 
gave me C’est l’extase langoureuse from the 
Ariettes Oubliées to try through with him. Tak- 
ing my courage in my hands, I sang it as I 
sang Mozart, taking one phrase forte and the 
second piano, and scrupulously observing rhyth- 
mic accents. Debussy liked it. He wanted his 
music to be sung that way. In fact, I think that 
Mozart represented an ideal to him, something 
which he did not possess inherently and towards 
which he strove. From De Reszke I had learned 
my inviolable musical tradition and from De- 
bussy and other composers I acquired a dis- 
crimination in style and a sense of the emotional 
overtones of their works. 

And I should like to point out that the con- 
ception of Debussy’s music as vague and di- 
aphanous is completely wrong. The characters 
of Pelléas and Mélisande have blood, not water, 
in their veins. They are very earthy, despite 
the misty atmosphere which surrounds them. 
One needs only to examine their actions to dis- 
cover how realistically evil and violent many of 
them are. Debussy himself knew every side of 
life. He was a connoisseur of human passions, 
not an ineffectual dreamer. 


Rhythm Most Important 


Rhythm of course is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in singing. And by rhythm I don’t 
mean jazz. Why do people believe that popular 
music is more rhythmically vital than the great 
song literature? Simply because of bad _ per- 
formances and bad singers. A great artist must 
have an inborn sense of rhythm, a true sense of 
time values. It is very difficult to teach. Let 
me make an illustration. A ballerina can stay 
up on the toe only for a certain period. But the 
difference between a great ballerina and an or- 
dinary dancer is that the great artist is aware 
of that time to the nth degree, and she does not 
stay up too long. By the supersensitive quality of 
her timing she conveys a sense of infinite ease 
and lightness. In music one must have the same 
feeling for phrase lengths. I like to express it 
by saying that I phrase in circles, circles of 
different dimensions, but all of them completely 
rounded. Associating words, tones and phrases 





Mastery of the Text 
In All Its Aspects 
Is First Essential 


makes memorization much easier. I learned 
the role of Desdemona in one week. 

Singing is a physical thing and the artist 
must always keep himself under control. Un- 
bridled emotion, as someone put it, is the great- 
est enemy of art. Naturally, a song interpreter 
is an emotional person, sensitive to many forces 
and moods. But emotion has to be tempered, as 
steel is tempered, into artistic form. For the 
singer the breath is the most pressing problem 
in moments of excitement. Nothing must affect 
his ability to produce the tones which he desires. 

Vocal mastery is often associated with tradi- 
tion. But I should like to put the question at 
once, What is tradition? And how does one 
arrive at importing it? I am quite certain that 
if you asked many teachers point-blank what 
tradition is, that they could not give you a satis- 
factory answer. You might say that it is a 
certain manner of singing. But is it something 
definite? Can it be acquired with a metronome ? 
And can it be taught to a pupil who is not musi- 
cally intuitive? These are all questions which 
should be thought over by young singers. There 
are two kinds of students, those who might be 
described as the musicians of the mind and as 
the musicians of the heart. To the singer who 
approaches tradition as an impersonal thing, to 
be learned mechanically, it cannot have the 
meaning that it does to the singer who senses 
that tradition is not a lifeless method or style 
but something which is reborn in the individual 
artist. : 

When I was learning music, tradition still 
had a meaning which it has largely lost today, 
as far as singing is concerned. A great deal 
of nonsense is talked about it, but one en- 
counters very few evidences that it is really 
understood. Both the spirit and the letter of 
music are a part of it and it involves habits of 
thinking as well as of physical action. Tradition 
is dignity, and dignity can be taught. It is the 
first step. Only the singer who is in perfect 
control of herself and who can approach music 
with a certain poise and nobility can recreate 
the great styles. But these are inner, and not 
outer manifestations. 


Music with Tradition 


Certain composers have to be sung tradition- 
ally, Mozart and Wagner, for example. The 
length of the melodic phrasing in their music 
admits no compromises. If Brangane takes a 
breath in the middle of one of those long phrases 
in the second act of Tristan, she ruins the scene. 
In this instance, the phrasing and breathing can 
be absolutely determ‘ned. But in Puccini or 
Massenet the situation is very different. If the 
singer can catch a breath anywhere, tradition 
simply does not exist. In much of the operatic 
singing of today stagecraft has killed musical 
tradition. But there is no need for this. Kir- 
sten Flagstad proved that no sacrifice of vocal 
quality is necessary. 

Another point which I should like to stress is 
that there should never be a tradition in song 
singing. Song interpretation is an individual 
and a creative process, and only a crassly igno- 
rant person would apply tradition to it, in the 
sense in which I have spoken of it in opera. 
The young singer who tries to substitute tradi- 
tion for imagination and originality will only 
succeed in a bad copying of someone else. The 
song is a challenge to the individuality of every 
artist. But there is no substitute for the mas- 
tery of vocal technique. 
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Columbia Gives 
Opera Excerpts 


The Music Department of Columbia 
University presented The Opera 
Workshop in Shakespeare in Opera at 
the Brander Matthews Theatre on 
Dec. 17, 18 and 19. Scenes were given 
from Purcell’s Tempest, Verdi’s 
Otello, Thomas’ Hamlet, Goetz’s Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet, Bloch’s Macbeth, Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Verdi's 
Falstaff and Vaughn Williams’ Sir 
John in Love. The excerpts were 
done in English and without the bene- 
fit of costumes. Only the barest sug- 
gestion of scenery was employed. Wil- 
lard Rhodes was music director and 
John Wolmut acted as stage director. 
The students cast in the various roles 
appeared on alternate evenings. 





Student Performs Mozart 
With Wheeling Symphony 


WuHeetinc, W. Va.—The Wheeling 
Symphony, Antonio Modarelli, con- 
ductor, gave its second concert of the 
current season on Dec. 4 in the Vir- 
ginia Theatre. Roy Hamlin Johnson, 
Jr., of Fayetteville, W. Va., a student 
at the Eastman School of Music, was 
the piano soloist in Mozart’s Concerto 
in D Minor. 

The program opened with Three 
Seventeenth Century Dutch Tunes by 
Valerius arranged for orchestra by 
Hans Kindler. The rest of the pro- 
gram comprised War March of the 
Priests from Athalia by Mendelssohn ; 
Evening Prayer and Dream Panto- 
mime from Hansel and Gretel of 
Humperdinck; Song of the Rhine 
Daughter from Die  Gétterdam- 
merung by Wagner; Introduction to 
Khovantchina by Mussorgsky; Per- 
petual Motion by Strauss, and March 
Slav by Tchaikovsky. M. X. M. 





Pupils of Arthur Kraft 
Sing at Eastman Concert 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Voice pupils of 
Arthur Kraft have appeared recently 
in recitals at the Eastman School of 
Music, in both instances offering song 
cycles of British music. The first was 
Flora’s Holiday by H. Lane Wilson, 
sung by Lois Winter, soprano; Grace 
Olsen, contralto; James Fogelsong, 
tenor, and Lee Hardy, baritone. The 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


At a New Year's party in masquerade at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Virgilio 
Lazzari are (left to right, sitting on floor) Olga Trevisan and Bidu Sayao; 
(seated) Mr. Lazzari, Lorenzo Alvary, Giuseppe Danise and Mrs. Maria Sayao, 
mother of Bidu, while standing are Mrs. Lazzari, Pietro Cimara, Vittorio Trevisan, 

Cesare Sturani and Mrs. Cimara 


second was The Mountebanks by East- 
hope Martin and sung by Elizabeth 
Prokop, soprano; Carolyn Sage, con- 
tralto; Norman Rose, tenor, and Ron- 
ald Busch, baritone. Accompaniments 
at the first concert were played by 
Constance Kobelin and at the second 
by Mary Jo Manning. 





Fort Wayne College of Music 
Presents Pupils of Bouillet 

Fort Wayne, Inp—The Fort 
Wayne College of Music recently 
presented pupils of Emile Bouillet in 
recitals in St. Paul’s School Audi- 
torium. Taking part were Leslie 
Bentley, Irven Jensen, Edgar Schaff, 
Virginia Shambaugh, Robert Zimmer. 
Olive Rockey, Adelia Reynolds and 
the string orchestra. A feature of the 
program was A Concerto in G Minor 
Clarence Cemeron White played by 
Mr. Zimmer. 


Henry Street School 
Adds to Faculty 


Grace Spofford, director of the 
Music School of Henry Street Settle- 
ment, announces the following addi- 
tions to the faculty for the season 
1946-47: Robert Ward, composition 
and advanced harmony; Karl Lauf- 
koetter, voice; Eugene Hlemer, piano 
and accompanying; Andor Toth and 
Blanche Raisen, violin, who will serve 
as assistants to Ivan Galamian; 
Sidney Keil, clarinet. 





Stanley Chapple to Lecture 
At Diller-Quaile School 


Stanley Chapple will give three 
evening lectures at the Diller-Quaile 
School of Music, on the Evolution of 
Piano Literature. The lectures will 
take place on Thursday Evening at 
8:30 o’clock, and the works analyzed 
will range from Scarlatti to Bartok. 





R. L. Saunders and D. D. Nye 
Resign from Indiana University 


BLooMINGTON, IND.—Robert L. 
Sanders and Douglas D. Nye, dean 
and assistant dean, respectively, of the 
Indiana University School of Music, 
have resigned from office though both 
will continue as members of the school 
faculty until June 30. 
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Three Groups Play 
in Baltimore 


Local Ensemble Returns 
from Tour—Mexican Con- 
ductor Is Guest 


Battrmore.—Upon returning from 
a successful Northern tour extending 
into Canada, the Baltimore Symphony, 
Reginald Stewart, conductor was wel- 
comed enthusiastically at its evening 
concert given for the Department of 
Municipal Music, Dec. 15, at the Lyric 
Theatre, 

The midweek concert of the Balti- 
more Symphony, Dec. 19, consisted of 
an all Brahms program with Jose F. 
Vasques, guest conductor, who is Di- 
rector of the National University of 
Mexico Symphony Orchestra, Mexico 
City. The visiting conductor read the 
Tragic Overture convincingly, but 
though given serious attention the 
Serenade, Op. 11, seemed boring in its 
dullness. The interpretation given to 
the C Minor symphony was erudite 
and. the orchestra responded to the 
individual conception. 

This same symphony _ enabled 
Alexander Hilsberg, conducting the 
Philadelphia Orchestra the preceding 
night, Dec. 18, to thrill a capacity 
audience with his authoriative reading. 
Moreover, Mr. Hilsberg brought new 
interest to the interpretation of the 
Beethoven Leonore No. 3, and in the 
support given to the soloist, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, violoncellist, as he played 
the Dvorak Concerto, he proved his 
command and sensitive adjustment to 
tonal balance which resulted in a sym- 
pathetic accompaniment. 

On Dec. 17, Hans Kindler, conduc- 
tor with the National Symphony, in- 
troduced. local patrons to the first 
Baltimore hearing of Shostakovich’s 
Ninth Symphony. In an explanatory 
preface, Mr. Kindler prepared the 


audience as to the qualities this score - 


holds. The excellent reading, marked 
with brilliant color, and sparkling 
rhythm, brought out the features of 
the score, which in the main depart 
from conventional symphonic form. 
Tossy Spivakovsky was the soloist, 
presenting the Glazounoff concerto 
with violinistic command and refined 
sentiment. A novelty concluded the 
program. FRANZ BoRNSCHEIN 


Leide Conducts 
La Scala Symphony 


Because of the sudden illness of 
Vittorio Gui who was scheduled to 
open the symphony season at the San 
Carlo Opera House in Naples, Enrico 
Leide, Atlanta conductor, who was 
visiting in Naples with his wife, was 
invited to conduct the opening concert. 

Both critics and audience were en- 
thusiastic over: Mr. Leide’s results 
with the 110-man orchestra. After six 
rehearsals he led the group in a pro- 
gram comprising works by Wagner, 
Rossini, Dvorak, Bizet and Verdi. A 
few days later the program was 
repeated with equally great success. 

Mr. Leide was immediately asked 
to conduct at the Paris Opera House, 
and at Albert Hall and Covent Gar- 
den in London, but previous com- 
mitments prevented his acceptance. 
In April he will return to Naples to 





conduct the world premiere of II 
Miracolo, a one-act semi-religious 
work, 





Harp Pupils of Alice Chalifoux 
Fulfill Important Engagements 
Alice Chalifoux, who has been head 
of the harp department at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music since 1931, has 
an outstanding number of pupils who 
are having successful careers in vari- 
ous parts of the country. The latest 
to be acclaimed is Valerie Vitale, the 
new first harpist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Miss Vitale was second 





harpist with the Cleveland Orchestra 
at 18. She played first harp with the 


Cleveland Summer Orchestra ior 
three years. 

Miss Chalifoux has been first harp 
with the Cleveland Orchestra since 
1931, and has also appeared as soloist 
with the Orchestra. Other pupils of 
Miss Chalifoux are Marilyn Costello, 
who is first harp with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra: Janet Putnam, second 
harp in the Metropolitan Opera or- 
chestra, and Claude Pedicord, who has 
recently been appointed alternate sec- 
ond harp with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. 


Kurtz Presents 
Tchaikovsky Opus 


Seldom Heard First Sym- 
phony Played — Schnabel 
Performs 


Kansas- City, Mo. — The First 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky was given 
a painstaking performance by Efrem 
Kurtz, conductor of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra on the fifth 
pair of subscription concerts in Music 
Hall, Dec. 3 and 4. Blanche Thebom, 
mezzo-soprano followed this work 
with a searchingly beautiful perform- 
ance of Mahler’s Songs of a Wander- 
ing Comrade. 

It was good to hear this inspired 
song cycle endowed with the superla- 
tive artistry possessed by Miss 
Thebom whose concluding numbers 
were Cara Speme, by Haydn and 
Verdi's O Don Fatale. Mr. Kurtz 
and the orchestra conveyed the con- 
trasting moods of Elie Siegmeister’s 
Sunday in Brooklyn. The audience 
applause was prolonged, and Janet 
Remington, harpist of the orchestra, 
was warmly received for her perform- 
ance of Debussy’s Danse Sacrée and 
Danse Profane. 

Artur Schnabel, pianist, was guest 
artist, Dec. 17 and 18. Performing 
two concertos, Mozart’s C Minor, No. 
24 and Beethoven’s C Major, the pro- 
found musical philosopher stirred and 
held the rapt attention of his enthu- 
siastically approving audience on both 
occasions. A sensitively musical per- 
formance of Schumann’s Manfred 
Overture opened the program. 

Evelyn Keller, soprano, of New 
York, was much applauded guest art- 
ist on the Dec. 8 Pop Concert of the 
Philharmonic. 

The fourth Pop concert, in Music 
Hall, Dec. 22, introduced two soloists, 
Virginia Voigtlander, Kansas City 
violinist, more recently of New York 
and Whitney Tustin, first oboist of the 
Philharmonic. Both artists were ex- 
pertly supported by Mr. Kurtz and the 
orchestra and were given convincingly 
hearty receptions. 

Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 
were presented by Seufert concerts in 
Music Hall, Nov. 29. Highest ideals 
of their art were invested in works 


of Schuman, Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Chopin and 
Schubert. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Mannes School to Give 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan’ Tutte 

The opera group of the Mannes 
Music School assisted by the senior 
orchestra will give two performances 
of Mozart’s Cosi Fan’ Tutte on Feb. 
12 and 13, in the Hunter Playhouse, 
68th Street between Park and Lexing- 
ton Avenues. An English version by 
George and Phyllis Mead will be used. 
This production will be under the mu- 
sical direction of Carl Bamberger, 
with Ralph Herbert as stage director. 





At the ceremonies attending the 
burning of the $1,250,000 mortgage 
on the Temple Emanu-El, Fifth 
Avenue and 64th Street, on Dec. 9, 
one of the soloists was Franklin 
Day, bass, pupil of John Alan 
Haughton. 
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OPERA 


(Continued from page 4) 
tion with Musetta’s aria while 
Salvatore Baccaloni unerringly stole 
the show with his antics as Alcindoro 
—the super-buffo is increasingly sus- 
ceptible to this tendency. George 
Cehanovsky as Schaunard and Lodo- 
vico Oliviero and John Baker in small 
roles completed a cast which worked 
hard but didn’t quite make the grade. 
QO. 





Boris Godunoff, Dec. 20 

The season’s third performance of 
Boris Godunoff was given on Dec. 20, 
with Ezio Pinza in the title role and 
Emil Cooper conducting. There were 
singers new to their parts. Among 
these were Virgilio Lazzari as Pi- 
menn; Mack Harrell as Tchelkaloff ; 
Mimi Benzell as Xenia, and Frederick 
Lechner as Levitzky. Claramae Tur- 
ner also made her first appearance in 
the buffo role of the Innkeeper and 
Irene Jordan as Feodor. Risé Stevens 
sang Marina, Richard Tucker, Dimitri 
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Jussi Bjoerling as Rodolfo 


roles were assumed by 
Alessio De Paolis, 
Salvatore Bac- 
Anthony 


other 
Lipton, 
Valentino, 
Oliviero, 


and the 
Martha 
Francesco 
caloni, Lodovico 
Marlowe, Osie Hawkins, Jerome 
Hines, George Cehanovsky, Emery 
Darcy and Leslie Chabay. N. 


La Traviata, Dec. 21 
Verdi’s La Traviata had its third 
hearing of the season on the afternoon 


of Dec. 21 under the baton of Cesare 
Sodero. Licia Albanese and Jan 
Peerce, who had had the advantage of 


a recent performance under Toscanini, 
were the Violetta and Alfredo, both 
doing excellent singing, and Leonard 
Warren was the sonorous Germont, 
pére. Others in the cast included 
Thelma Votipka and Thelma Altman, 
Leslie Chabay, George Cehanovsky, 
John Baker and Lorenzo Alvary. D. 


Die Walkiire, Dec. 21 


Set Svanholm made his first appear- 
ance as Siegmund at the Metropolitan 
Opera, when the season’s second per- 
formance of Wagner’s Die Walkiire 
was given on Dec. 21. Nothing more 
than the entrance of the Swedish tenor 
in the first act was needed to demon- 
strate that his conception of the role 
was dramatically vivid. Not only was 
the physical exhaustion effectively 
portrayed, but he managed to convey 
a sense of storm-driven desperation 
both in movement and vocal inflection. 
Later in the opera, Siegmund’s quiet 
heroism and tenderness for Sieglinde 
were movingly enacted, adding emo- 
tional volumes to the entire scene. 
Once again one commended Mr. Svan- 
holm’s scrupulous regard for Wag- 
ner’s text in his singing. 

Astrid Varnay’s Sieglinde is a stir- 
ring dramatic achievement, but she did 
not sing as well at this performance 
as she has on previous occasions. 
Majestic both in stature and in vocal 
plenitude, Joel Berglund’s Wotan was 
as impressive as ever. Helen Traubel 
was in fine voice as Briinnhilde and 
Blanche Thebom appeared for the 
first time this season as Fricka, one of 
her best roles. Emanuel List was the 
Hunding. There is still a_ crying 
need for a change in the ridiculous 
stage business which makes Briinn- 
hilde wandér over the mountains when 
she is singing to Siegmund, and sends 
Wotan for a long climb in the same 
region when he should be listening 
to his daughter sing, War es so 
schmahlich ? Fritz Stiedry’s conduct- 
ing was grandly conceived and 
spacious in its timing—the best method 
to prevent Wagner’s music from 
seeming long or repetitious. 4 


Faust, Dec. 23 


The repeat performance of Gounod’s 
Faust on Dec. 23 was made notable 
by Jussi Bjoerling’s singing for the 
first time this season of the title role 
and Robert Merrill's portrayal of Val- 
entin. Mr. Bjoerling’s impersonation 
was a creditable one. He was in ex- 


cellent voice and he handled the lyric 
passages with great beauty. The audi- 
ence received him warmly, as it did 
Mr. Merrill, who once more disclosed 





one of the most lustrous voices on the 
operatic stage today. Ezio Pinza was 
superb as the Mephistopheles, and 
other parts were taken by John Baker, 
Renee Mazella, Maxine Stellman and 
Clara Mae Turner. Louis Fourestier 
conducted. 


Alfredo Valente 
Patrice Munsel as Rosina 


Lakmé, Dec. 25 


The Metropolitan's offering on 
Christmas night was the fourth per- 
formance of the season of Delibes’ 
Lakme. Lily Pons, who again sang 
the title role, received her usual ova- 
tion after the Bell Song and through- 
out the evening displayed her particu- 
lar aptness for getting the most out of 
this slight sampling of the lyric thea- 
tre. The cast had two new additions 
—Thelma Altman as Mistress Bent- 
son and John Garris as Hadji, both 
of whom took their parts effectively. 
Otherwise the personnel was familiar, 
and included Irene Jordan, Raoul Jo- 
bin, Marita Farell, Maxine Stellman, 
Giacomo Vaghi, Martial Singher, Lo- 
dovico Oliviero, Anthony Marlowe 
and William Hargrave. Louis Foures- 
tier was the conductor. 


Lohengrin, Dec. 26 


After a dubious getaway the first 
Lohengrin of the season on Dec. 26 
picked up and became, in the main, 
a distinctly creditable performance. 
Its one truly commanding feature was 
Fritz Busch, who in this opera is at 
his eloquent best. It remains the con- 
ductor’s happiest achievement to date, 
alike in felicitous choice of tempos, 
in breadth, impact, songfulness and 
poetry. One might almost claim that 
Lohengrin and Mr. Busch were made 
for each other. 

Otherwise the representation had 
its ups and downs. Torsten Ralf’s 
Knight of the Swan is not, perhaps, 
all it seemed to be when he made his 
Metropolitan bow in the role last 
year. Nevertheless the music suits his 
lyric voice more happily than that of 
other roles he has undertaken here 
and he makes much, musically and ex- 
pressively, of passages like the love 
scene, the Grail narrative and the fare- 
well. He is not a figure of mystical 
romance, touched with suggestions of 
super-earthly provenance, but little 
can be gained by laboring this point. 
Astrid Varnay, the Elsa, scarcely 
gained her vocal poise till the second 
act and sang the Dream with con- 
stricted tone and vagaries of pitch. 
But with the air on the balcony she 
improved steadily. As usual, her em- 
bodiment was credible and intelligent. 

Margaret Harshaw delivered the 
taxing music of Ortrud, on the whole, 
with much better vocal quality and 
considerably more steadiness than she 
has latterly disclosed. Yet her imper- 
sonation had none of the balefulness 
and the daemonic villainy which ani- 
mate the role. Herbert Janssen’s Tel- 
ramund was its customary dependable 
self and Mack Harrell’s Herald fitted 
admirably into the picture. Deszo 
Ernster’s King Henry was tremulous 
of voice and otherwise disaffecting. 








ine few changes in stage business 
contributed by Dino Yannopoulos were 
of distinctly negative value and one 
would like to know how he justifies 
that system of lighting whereby upon 
the arrival of Lohengrin and again 
during the Narrative the stage is sud- 
denly shrouded in purple shadows 
with one bright gleam irradiating the 
knight and the spot where he = 


ll Barbiere di Siviglia, Dec. 27, 

A rough and ready performance of 
Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia on Dec. 
27 proved highly popular with a large 
audience at the Metropolitan. Not all 
of the singing was of this character, 
but the comedy was decidedly slapstick 
in tone and Cesare Sodero conducted 
more with climax and verve in mind 
than any straining after refinements 
of style. 

Patrice Munsel was the 
Felix Knight, Count Almaviva; Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, Dr. Bartolo; Fran- 
cesco Valentino, Figaro; Giacomo 
Vaghi, Don Basilio; Doris Doe, 
Berta; and John Baker, Anthony 
Marlowe and Ludwig’ Burgstaller 
were heard in other roles. Mr. Valen- 
tino’s Figaro was a lively figure, both 
dramatically and vocally, and the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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(Continued from page 34) 
other members of the cast sang with 
spirit. Mr. Knight captured much of 
the vocal bravura of the role of Alma- 
viva and made the Count seem less of 
a futile character than he sometimes 
has. 4 


Aida, Dec. 28 


The third Aida of the season went 
out to radio listeners in the regular 
Saturday afternoon broadcast series. 
With the addition of Stella Roman in 
the title role, the cast was a distin- 
guished one and certainly the best that 
has been assembled for this opera in 





recent years. Set Svanholm_ con- 
firmed the excellent impression he 
made before as Radames; Blanche 


Thebom again was the beautiful, rich- 
voiced Amneris; and Leonard War- 
ren the authoritative Amonasro. Oth- 
ers were Philip Kinsman, Nicola 
Moscona, Thelma Votipka and Lodo- 
vico Oliviero. Miss Roman was come- 
ly in the part of the regal slave; her 


voice was sonorous and under good 


control. In the third act, however, she 
had several yards too much of scarf, 
and the difficulty of managing it tend- 
ed to destroy the illusion of the im- 
passioned scene on the banks of the 
Nile. Colorful new costumes have 
added immeasurably to the spectacu- 
lar beauty of the performance, and 
Cesare Sodero turns in one of his best 
jobs at the conductor’s desk in this 
particular work. R. 


Madama Butterfly, Dec. 28 


The unexpected debut of Dorothy 
Kirsten as Cio-Cio-San lent luster and 
excitement to the performance of Ma- 
dama Butterfly given at the Metropoli- 
tan on Dec. 28. Licia Albanese, orig- 
inally scheduled to sing the role, was 
indisposed and Miss Kirsten assumed 
her part on something less than 24 
hours notice. However, there were 
assuredly no traces of 11th-hour flurry 
about either Miss Kirsten’s acting or 
singing. Grace and poignant intensity 
characterized all of her stage move- 
ments. Her voice, clear, round and 
warm, circumvented the musical diffi- 
culties of the role with the kind of ease 
expected only of one who is thoroughly 
routined by years of experience. It is 
pleasant to conjecture what an entirely 
superlative performance Miss Kirsten 
might have given had she been given 
earlier notice of the performance. 

Charles Kullman again appeared as 
Pinkerton. Lucielle Browning and 
John Brownlee competently filled the 
roles of Suzuki and Sharpless. Pietro 
Cimara conducted. 


Der Rosenkavalier, Dec. 30 


Fritz Busch has done nothing more 
distinguished at the Metropolitan than 
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his interpertation of Strauss’ Rosen- 
kavalier, which was _ enthusiastically 
welcomed at its repetition on Dec. 30. 
The magnificent rhythmic buoyance 
of the performance, and the constant 
evocation of tne inexhaustible colors 
and shades of Strauss’ 
score were the chief joys of the even- 
ing, though the singers were also in 
good form. 

Risé Stevens’ Octavian was as de- 
lightful as ever, apart from occasional 
passages of peculiar singing in the low 
register, in which Miss Stevens in- 
dulged in some of those unwieldy 
chest tones attected by contraltos for 
no good reason, Irene Jessner was 
the Marschallin; Emanuel List the 
Ochs; Eleanor Steber the Sophie; 
Frederick Lechner the  Faninal; 
Thelma Votipka the Marianne; Herta 
Glaz, Annina; Alessio De _  Paolis, 
Valzacchi; and Kurt Baum, the 
Tenor. The other roles were also 
taken by the same artists who had 
appeared in them at previous perform- 
ances. The audience was boorishly 


talkative and noisy through much of 
the evening, but one did hear the ex- 
quisite final passage, thanks perhaps, 
to some energetic shushings just be- 
fore the tripping figure in the winds 
was played. 





Lawrence Tibbett as the Jester 


Rigoletto, Dec. 31 

The return of Lawrence Tibbett in 
the season’s first hearing of Verdi's 
popular opera was the occasion of 
celebration on the part of his devoted 
audience as well as festively marking 
the exit of the old year. The esteemed 
baritone was in good voice, and with 
his moving impersonation of the be- 
trayed jester, provided the pivot for 
interest and attention through the eve- 
ning, as well as many moments of 
lofty achievement vocally and diamaiti- 
cally. The opera is still an absorbing 
story and when sung as capably as on 
this occasion, a musical treat. Jan 
Peerce as the Duke was cheered for 
his several arias as was Patrice Mun- 
sel for the Caro Nome. The soprano 
plays Gilda affectingly and _ looks 
charming. Martha Lipton was an agree- 
able Maddalena and Nicola Moscona a 
dependably villainous Sparafucile. New 
in smaller roles were Leslie Chabay 
as Borsa and Irene Jordan as a page, 
while Thelma Altman, Hugh Thomp- 
son and Maxine Stellman completed 
the otherwise familiar cast. Cesare 
Sodero conducted with more fire and 
cohesion than on other evenings this 
reviewer has noted. 


Il Trovatore, Jan. 1 


Two indispositions marked the first 
performance of the New Year at the 
Metropolitan, which happened, inci- 
dentally, to be the second Trovatore of 
the season. Illness prevented Jussi 
Bjoerling from singing his initial 
Manrico of the winter and Stella Ro- 
man from appearing as Leonora. The 


miraculous ° 


artists were replaced by Kurt Baum 
and Regina Resnik. The soprano had 
sung the part at her New York debut. 
She went through the role conscien- 
tiously and, on the whole, to good 
vocal effect, even though some of her 
tones sounded “edgy.” Mr. Baum had 
an exceptionally good evening. His 
voice was finely resonant and _ his 
brilliant delivery of the Di quella pira 
brought him an ovation. Margaret 
Harshaw was a competent Azucena 
and Leonard Warren’s tones sounded 
at their best in the music of the Count. 
Cesare Sodero conducted, The crowd- 
ed house was in a holiday mood. Y. 


Carmen, Jan. 2 

Although this was the third Car- 
men of the season, one previous per- 
formance was a benefit and unre- 





Florence Quartararo 


corded, so that several changes in cast 
should be mentioned. Licia Albanese 
was to have sung the Micaela but her 
indisposition brought Florence Quar- 
tararo to the role in which she scored 
heavily last season. With a voice of 








Dorothy Kirsten as Cio-Cio-San 


lovely quality she was especially suc- 
cessful in the first act duet, and storms 
of applause greeted her third act aria, 
which she began rather tentatively. 
She gathered dramatic power as she 
went along, however, and although 
some of her higher notes were slightly 
edged, the general impression con- 
firmed her earlier promise. 

Risé Stevens is an excellent Car- 
men, as has already been remarked in 
these pages, and it seems to this re- 
viewer that she has brought the final 
two acts up to the calibre of the first 
two since last season, with a taut lease 
on emotion and fire that used to escape 
her control and a consequent gain in 
dramatic verity and intensity. Robert 
Merrill’s Escamillo is one of the most 
beautifully voiced of the day and 
Raoul Jobin’s José has all the ad- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Providence Hears 
Baltimore Forces 


Primrose Is Soloist in 
Walton Concerto—Mess- 
iah Presented 


Provipence, R. I—The Baltimore 
Symphony, directed by Reginald 
Stewart, and assisted by the violist, 
William Primrose, gave the second 
Community Concert at the Metro- 
politan on Dec. 10. This well-trained 
group made a very favorable impres- 
sion in a program featuring the Sym- 
phony of Franck, the Bach-Wiener 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C 
Major and Mr. Stewart’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s Come, Sweet Death. 

A first local performance of Wal- 
ton’s Concerto for Viola and Orches- 
tra displayed the virtuosity of Mr. 
Primrose and at the conclusion there 
were many recalls for soloist and con- 
ductor. 

Marcel Dupré, making his fourth 
local appearance, gave the Edgar 
John Lownes Memory Day recital at 
Brown University in Alumnae Hall 
on Dec, 11. The overflow audience 
heard a program opening with Bach’s 
Triple Fugue in E Flat and Sixth 
Sonata in G Major, and containing 
Franck’s Third Chorale, shorter num- 
bers by Richard Keyes Biggs, Harvey 
Gaul and Jeanne Demessieux, as well 
as the first movement of Widor’s 
Gothic Symphony and the recitalist’s 
own Suite (1944); a twenty-minute 
improvisation on two _ submitted 
themes ending with a brilliant fugue. 

The greater Providence YMCA 
Oratorio Society, William DeRoin, 
conductor and tenor soloist, presented 
Handel’s Messiah at the YMCA on 
Dec. 15. Other soloists were Grace 
Calvert Garth, soprano; Jeannette L. 
Waddington, alto, and Wilbert Des 
Roches, bass; accompanists, Medora 
Ladeveza, pianist and John B. Mac- 
Ray Lev Plays 
' The second program in the Brown- 
Pembroke Concert Series brought the 
Pembroke Glee Club, directed by 
Professor Edward B. Greene, and the 
Wesleyan Glee Club, directed by 
Professors Joseph G. Daltry and 
Wilbur T. Holmes, to alumnae Hall 
on Nov. 23. 

The University Glee Club of 
Providence; Lawrence Apgar, conduc- 
tor, and William Dinneen, accompa- 





























At a party at the Washington Club fol- 
lowing a performance by the National 
races Slt at which Gladys Swarthout 
was soloist are (left to right) Hans 
Kindler, conductor; Miss Swarthout in a 
Valentina gown especially designed for 


concert .work, and Mrs. Charles C. 
Glover, Jr., new chairman of the 
Women's Committee for the National 


Symphony 


PLO 





nist, assisted by Louise Winsor and 
Nathan Price, duo-pianists, gave the 
first concert of its 36th season at the 
School of Design auditorium on Dec. 
13. An unusual item on the program 
was the Chorals from the Rig Veda 
by Holst. 

The Vocal Art Society, conducted 
by Rene Viau, gave its final program 
of its second season in East High 
School auditorium, Pawtucket, on 
December 15. The featured soloist 
was Walter Legawiec, violinist, who 
played four numbers of his own com- 
position, 

Handel’s Messiah was presented at 
Rhode Island State College by the 
College Concert Choir, Professor Lee 
C. McCauley, director, in Edwards 
Hall on Dec. 11. Soloists were 
Renata Ruisa, soprano; Eloise S. 
Kinney, alto; Frank M. Pelton, tenor ; 
and Kenneth Higginbotham, bass. 

Rosalind Nadell, mezzo-soprano, 
was the artist for the Civic Music 
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Association concert at Central Falls 
High School auditorium on Dec. 9. 
Leo Taubman assisted at the piano. 
Rosalyn Giardino was soloist in the 
Grieg Piano Concerto and Bella 


_Halpert was similarly featured in the 


Concerto in D Minor by Brahms at 
the Plantations auditorium on Dee. 
13. Accompaniments were provided 
by an ensemble conducted by Felix 
Fox, and Mozart’s Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik was heard mid-way in 
the program. 


ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 





Fleisher Performs 
With Denver Group 


Orchestra Under Caston Pre- 
sents Novelties — Ellabelle 
Davis Sings 


Denver.—The Denver Symphony, 
Saul Caston, conductor, has continued 
to play to capacity audiences which 
have been most enthusiastic in their 
expression of appreciation of the pro- 
grams presented. 4 

On Nov. 26 the program featured 
Leon Fleisher playing the Rachma- 
ninoff Second Concerto. He was 
given a fine ovation and increased the 
prestige he won here on his former 
appearance. The novelty of the pro- 
gram was the Hawaiian Festival 
Overture by Dai-Keong Lee which 
proved most interesting. Mr. Caston 
gave an impressive reading of the 
Franck D Minor Symphony in which 
the woodwind section of the orchestra 
was especially effective. 

The Dec, 3 concert presented Ella- 
belle Davis, soprano, in her first 
Denver appearance. Her contribution 
consisted of the aria Casta Diva by 
Bellini and two arias from Aida. An 
enthusiastic audience demanded en- 
cores and Mr. Caston broke the non- 
encore rule and allowed her to sing 
two numbers. 

Special interest centered in the 
playing of The Valley of the Wild 
Deer by Horace Tureman, who was 
conductor of the, orchestra for some 


20 years. Other numbers heard on 
the program were The Overture, 
Marriage of Figaro by Mozart, 


Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn and the Polovtsian Dances 
from Prince Igor by Borodin. 

For the sixth concert of the series 
the audience heard Robert Gross, the 


“new concertmaster as soloist who gave 


us a dignified performance of the 
Concerto in B Minor by Elgar. The 
concert opened with a remarkably 
fine performance of the Overture to 
Leonore, No. 3 by Beethoven and the 
refreshing reading of a Mozart Sym- 
phony. 

A Christmas program was presented 
Dec. 17 and offered as soloist, Greg- 
ory Bemko, first cellist of the or- 
chestra. This fine artist played the 
Concerto in B Flat by Boccherini. 
The program opened with a stirring 
performance of the Overture to the 
Opera Semiramide by Rossini. As a 
novelty Mr. Caston chose the Christ- 
mas Festival Overture by Berezowsky 
which was heard for the first time in 
Denver. The program closed with the 
Nutcracker Suite. 

Joun C. KENDEL 





Cantata Singers 
To Give Concerts 

The Cantata Singers, Arthur 
Mendel, conductor, has announced the 
first of a series of three subscription 
concerts, consisting of Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio, in German, complete 





without cuts, on Jan. 20, at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, New 
York City. The Oratorio will be pre- 
sented in two sessions: parts 1 to 3 
at 6:30 P.M., and parts 4 to 6 at 
9:15 P.M. 

The second concert will be given on 
April 10 and will include Tritt auf 
die Glaubensbahn and other rarely 
heard Bach Cantatas, performed with 
the old instruments for which they 
were written. 

The third concert, to be given on 
May 14, will include the Bach Motet 
Jesu, Meine Freude, the Missa Ave 
Maris Stella by Josquin des Pres, 
and the St. Matthew Passion by 
Heinrich Schuetz. 





Gorin Appears 
In Denver 


Denver, Coro. — Oberfelder-Slack 
sponsored the appearance of Igor 
Gorin Nov. 13. The artist lived up to 
the reputation he has established in 
former appearances here and thore 
oughly delighted a capacity audience. 
On Dec. 2 the Original Don Cossacks 
directed by Serge Jaroff were greeted 
by a full house and as always thrilled 
those attending. As their last concert 
before the Christmas season Tito 
Guizar and his Pan-American Revue 
were favorably received on Dec. 6. 

The annual presentation of Messiah 
was given Dec. 22 at the City Audi- 
torium. The Denver Municipal 
Chorus augmented by several of 
Denver’s leading church choirs under 
the direction of John C. Kendel gave 
one of the best performances of this 
oratorio ever heard in Denver. 


The soloists were all well chosen 
and gave outstanding interpretations 
of the various numbers assigned them. 
These four artists chosen from the 
younger singers of the city were 
Helen Ainsworth, soprano; Dorothy 
Hagerman, contralto; Gordon Hilty, 
tenor; and Fred Nesbit, bass. A 
special symphony orchestra’ with 
Henry T. Ginsburg as concertmaster 
gave fine support to the soloists and 
chorus. J.C K 





Dates Announced 
For Brevard Festival 


The Brevard Music Festival at 
Brevard, N. C., will be given from 
Aug. 14 through Aug. 23, according 
to a recent announcement. This is 
the second annual season, The solo- 
ists for this year include Frances 
Yeend, soprano; Patricia Travers, 
violinist; Eugene Istomin, pianist; 
Julius Huehn, baritone and Edna 
Phillips, soprano. 

Each of the soloists will appear 
with the orcehstra at the Transylvania 
Music Camp. The orchestra is under 
the direction of James Christian Pfohl, 
head of the music department of 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Mr. Pfohl has conducted concerts 
at Watergate among numerous other 
appearances. 





Ray Lev Plays 
With Brooklyn Group 


A program by the Brooklyn College 
Symphony, conducted by Joseph 
Wagner, and the Brooklyn College 
Chorus led by Clifford Kemp, was 
presented at the Hunter College Play- 
house on the afternoon of Jan. 12. 
Ray Lev, pianist, was soloist in the 
Grieg Concerto. 
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List Soloist With 
San Antonio Group 


several Works Have 
Initial Hearing in Texas 
Municipality 

San ANTONIO.—1ine San Antonio 
Symphony played its second concert 
under Max Reiter on Nov. 16. An 
Adagio by Corelli led to Beethoven’s 
Eight Symphony. Excerpts from 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger and the 
ballet music from Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde were played and there was a 
first hearing here of Kent Kennan’s 
Night Soliloquy which was warmly 
appreciated. The guest soloist was 
Eugene List, who played Rachmani- 
noft’s Second Concerto. The pianist 
was heartily applauded and responded 
with several encores. 

The third concert, Nov. 23, offered 
Schumann’s Third Symphony, the pre- 
lude to Lohengrin and first perform- 
ances here of Kabalevsky’s Colas 
Breugnon Overture and a folk dance 
from Suk’s Fairy Tale Suite. The 
soloist was William Primrose, vio- 
list, who was heartily received for 
his beautiful performance of Handel’s 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra and 
Dale’s Romance. 

The Nov. 30 concert opened with 
Corelli’s Suite for Strings and Res- 
pighi’s Fountains of Rome. The 
Symphony was Hanson’s Romantic, 
heard for the first time here. Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, was the guest solo- 
ist, playing Brahms’ D Major Con- 
certo. There was abundant applause. 

For the fifth concert, Dec. 7, 
Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik was 
used to open the first half of the pro- 
gram, with Saint-Saéns’ Third Sym- 
phony following. Jesus Maria Sanroma 
was the guest soloist, playing Weber’s 
ConcertStueck and -Liszt’s E Fiat 
Major Concerto. His high artistic at- 
tainments were fully appreciated. 
Antheil’s Over the Plains was in- 
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Max Reiter and William Primrose after 
a San Antonio Symphony Concert 


cluded in the program which was per- 
formed throughout with electrifying 
brilliance. 

A special concert, Dec. 3, intro- 
duced Andre Kostelanetz as guest con- 
ductor. The Overture to Marriage 
of Figaro, Tchaikovsky’s Pathetique 
Symphony, Addinsell’s Warsaw Con- 
certo, with Dorothy Kaliff playing the 
piano part, Ravel’s Mother Goose 
Suite and the Gershwin-Bennett Porgy 
and Bess formed the program. 

GENEVIEVE TUCKER 





Hilsberg Conducts 
Philadelphia Men 


All-Tchaikovsky Program 
Given—Isaac Stern Dem- 
onstrates Skill 


HarriIsBuRG, Pa.—Alexander Hils- 
berg, concertmaster and associate con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
received a tremendous ovation for his 
magnificent performance as conductor 
of that organization in its concert at 
the Forum on Dec. 3. Mr. Hiisberg 
conducted in the absence of Eugene 
Ormandy. 

The program was an_ all-Tchai- 
kovsky one, opening with a scholarly 
rendition of the Mozartiana Suite. In 
distinct contrast to this, the orchestra 
played a dramatic Fantasia Francesca 
da Rimini with passionate intensity. 
The peak of the evening, however, was 
the performance of the Fifth Sym- 
phony, which was portrayed with 
overwhelming grandeur. 

Displaying impeccable finger and 
bow control, Isaac Stern, violinist, 
playing for a capacity Wednesday 
Club Civic Music audience on Dec. 11, 
at the Forum, played a pragram rang- 
ing from composition of the 18th Cen- 
tury to the present. The entire per- 
formance was highly accomplished. 

Student members of the Wednes-~ 
day Club presented their first pro- 
gram of the club year on Dec. 5. The 
program, which was presented by 
Dorothea Cohen, Nancy Lau, Mrs. C. 
C. Stroh, Muriel Spragg, Betty Neiss, 
Alice Ann Mitchell, Agnea Matula, 
Ethel Scheirer, Hazel Keeley, Evelyn 
Hamelehle and Mrs. W. Harold 
Busey, was under the direction of 
Mrs. Charles C. Holmes. 

The Wednesday Club presented its 
annual Christmas Carol service on 
Sunday afternoon, December 8, in 
Grace Methodist Church, with a 
chorus of 30 voices singing Christmas 
carols under the direction of Mrs. 
Lloyd V. White. Dick McCrone 





Oratorio Society 
Presents Messiah 


Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester 
Oratorio Society celebrated its 50th 
season by giving Messiah for the 46th 
time on Dec. 8 for an Auditorium au- 
dience of 3,800. Walter Howe direct- 





ed the chorus of nearly 500 and an 
orchestra of 60 drawn from Worcester 
professional ranks and from other 
cities in Massachusetts. The soloists 
were Dorothy Stahl, Mabel Anderson- 
Pearson, Irwin Dillon, and Arthur 
Kent. Ralp Conz was solo trumpeter ; 
James A. Gow, organist; Helen Olson 
Hagstrom, pianist, and Myrtle Olson 
Young, concert master. The perform- 
ance reached great heights. 
Worcester County Light Opera 
Club opened its 10th season with the 
original version of Lehar’s “The Mer- 
ry Widow”, playing to audiences to- 
talling 3,000 in four performances. 
Three were in Atwood Hall, Worces- 
ter, Dec. 5, 6, and 7. The extra show- 


ing was in Leominster on Nov. 30 for 
the Thursday Music Club in _ 
Junior High School. J. F. 





Holiday Events 


In Chicago 

Cuicaco,. — The Swedish Choral 
Club, Harry+T. Carlson conducting, 
excelled itself in the performance of 





Handel’s Messiah at Orchestra Hall 
on Dec, 22. This year the organiza- 
tion was unusually fortunate in its 
soloists, and the chorus sang with a 
sense of exaltation as well as with 
wonderful freshness, tonal beauty and 
technical precision. 

Harold Haugh made a fine impres- 


sion with his round, full, resonant 
tenor. Wellington Ezekiel brought 
dignity and distinction to the bass 


parts, and Hilda Ohlin created mo- 
ments of ethereal beauty with her 
clear luminous soprano. Elizabeth 


Wysor, the alto, possesses a voice of 
pleasant quality. 

Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel 
was presented on two consecutive 
afternoons, Dec. 22 and 23, under the 
supervision of Helen Howe, director 
of music of the Chicago Board of 
Education. Elizabeth Brown sang 
Hansel; Carole Stafford, Gretel; 
Rosetta Mat-Ross, the mother; John 
D. Howelle, the father; and Marisha 
Data, the witch. The Dew Fairy and 
the Sandman were sung by Dorothy 
Canfield and Virginia Bosworth. Leo 
Kopp conducted. R. B. 
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For Piano 


Stimulating Piano Pieces 
Written by Isadore Freed 


HREE new piano pieces by 

Isadore Freed recently released 
hy the Elkan-Vogel Company would 
seem to indicate that the composer has 
definitely broken away from the 
melodically angular and the harshly 
dissonant habits of mind, musically 
speaking, that at one time seemed to 
govern him. These pieces are a Pre- 
lude, a Canzonet and a Caprice, of 
which the first is the most striking. 
Widely spaced in its writing and mak- 
ing frequent use of octaves in unison, 
it not only has a refreshing lucidness 
but a stimulating expansiveness as 
well. It is the kind of piece that pian- 
ists like to play, and it is gratefully 
effective. 

The Canzonet has something of a 
remote, exotic character, with an 
entirely different kind of appeal, but 
it also is a composition of strongly 
individual style, and so is the Caprice, 
though in less marked degree. It is an 
Allegretto concerned in its main idea 
with a scale-group figuration in the 
right hand against a crisply measured 
succession of single tones or two-note 
chords in the left. The Canzonet is 
technically but not interpretatively the 
easiest of the three. (Prelude and 
Canzonet, 60¢ each; Caprice, 75¢; 
complete set, $1.75). i. 


Reviews in Brief 


Malaga, from the Moods of Spain, 
by Solito de Solis, Mills Music. One 
of the best, if not the best, of the 
composer’s tone pictures of Spain, 
with a true Spanish essence, and, 
while technically demanding, not over- 
elaborated in treatment. Rhythmically 
infectious, and free from harmonic 
sophistication that would be fatal to 
the pure projection of local color and 
mood. ($1.). 

Three Moods, by Andor Foldes, 
Morrison Music Co. Three two-page 
pieces bearing the titles, Gloom, Hope 
and Happiness, written with all the 
ease with which this composer has 
already shown he can move about in 
the emancipated harmonic world of 
today. Each exploits a basic technical 
point : Gloom consists of groups of oc- 
taves in each hand moving in contrary 
direction; Hope has many measures of 
double thirds lending it a certain 
woodwind quality, and Happiness is 
concerned almost exclusively with 
double fifths in the right hand and 
with single double fifths or pyramided 
double fifths in the left. It is the most 
striking and effective of the three. 

Three Modern Sketches, by Joseph 
Prostakoff, Mills Music. A Chinese 
Village, In a Belfry Tower and 
Strange Dance are the titles of these 
two-page pieces, of which the first, 
with its prevailing whole tones and 





most pro- 
second also 


fourths, has the 
flavor. The 


double 
nounced 
makes liberal use of double fourths 
for bell effects, while Strange Dance 


is a study in constantly changing 
rhythm, All achieve their character- 
istic moods with a minimum of notes. 

(60¢). 

The Dance of the Atoms, by 
Bernard Gabriel, G. Schirmer. A 
very fast piece of whimsical concep- 
tion demanding considerable facility 
in playing octaves and extended 
double-note passages. (50¢). C. 


From J. Fischer & Bro. come a 
Carousel by Marion Oklson, which 
with its ostinato left-hand part of 
broken octaves should accustom the 
child’s ear to certain dissonant effects 
while giving him practice in crossing 
the left hand over the right; Chinese 
Chatter, by Sister M. Elaine, which 
makes effective use of double fourths 
to suggest the Oriental atmosphere ; 
and two pieces by Floy Adele Ross- 
man, The Little Swiss Clock, which 
should inculcate familiarity with the 
upper range of the keyboard, and Hop 
Toad, for developing security in stac- 
cato hopping about the piano. 

G. Schirmer has The Lonely Robin, 
by Ruth Libby, a mournful little 
waltz designed to develop alertness to 
accidentals ; and three pieces by Ben- 
jamin Frederick Rungee: Over the 
Bumpy Detour, Singing in the Hay- 
loft, written .practically entirely in 
the bass clef, and Summer Birds Will 
Come Again, all especially useful for 
developing accuracy in reading. 

Carl Fischer publishes two pieces 
by Ada Richter of specific pedagogical 
purpose, Streamliner, an exercise for 
the thumb. and the trill, and The 
Steam-Shovel, for practice in left- 
hand skips, and an effective Taran- 
tella by Joseph Strimer, good for the 
passing of the hands over each other. 

From the Oliver Ditson Company 
(Presser, distributor) come an ap- 
pealing little waltz by Cedric W. Le- 
mont entitled Dreamy Daicer; a 
waltz also by Berenice Benson Bent- 
ley, White Violets, of substantial 
musical quality, and a piece of a kind 
that all children like to play, Hawai- 
ian Echoes, by John Tieman. 

Mills Music issues three especially 
useful pieces by Irene Rodgers, Valse 
Melodie, for balancing the right hand 
chords carefully against the melody 
in the left, Little Masquerader, a 
good study in style, and Dancing 
Raindrops, for alternating the hands 
in broken chords; and two spirited 
pieces by Hazel Vodlkart, a descriptive 
Choctaw Indian Dance, and The 
Hunter’s Horn. 

The Mercury Music Corporation 
has brought out four pieces by Max- 
well Powers: Strolling With My 
Dog, with unexpected melodic and 
harmonic progressions, Dancing With 
My Doll, for staccato practise, Mis- 


Recent 
Outstanding Sacred Songs 


Trust in the Lord 


high, low.........Katherine K. Davis 


Lift Thou the Burdens, Father .. med. or high .Richard Hageman 


= O Zion, Haste 
=) Go, and Sin No More 


-Powell Weaver 


GALAXY Music CORPORATION 
17 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





chief Makers, for equalizing the de- 
velopment of the two hands, and 
Merry Time, for care in phrasing. 
The Whitney Blake Music Pub- 
lishers have a paso doble by L Leslie 
Loth, Danza en los Escalones. 
Sassafras, by John W. Work, 
Mercury. A fast dance with an infec- 
tious rhythmic character and a pro- 
nounced effect of shuffling feet. (40¢). 
Portrait of a Dancer, by Gizi 


Szanto, Composers Press. A_ valse 
caprice brilliant in a hard-edged way 
but too erratic to be ingratiating. 
(40¢). 

Three Little Waltzes, by Frances 
Marion Ralston, Composers Press. 
Entitled Avowal, Estrangement and 
Reconciliatiori, these are effective 


mood studies in three-four time, the 
third being the most effectually waltz- 
like. _ (Avowal and_ Reconciliation, 
40¢ each; Estrangement, 35¢). 
Twelve Famous Songs Arranged 
for Piano, John Church: Presser. 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus, De Koven’s 
Recessional, Sullivan’s Lost Chord, 
Spross’s Will o’ the Wisp and songs 
by Oley Speaks, Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen, Nevin, Hawley, Hahn, Mana- 
Zucca, Westendorf and Steinel pre- 
sented in effectively arranged piano 
versions for those who like to play 
their favorite songs independently of 
the words. ($1). of 


The Clayton F. Summy Co. issues 
three pieces each by Garnet Parker 
Erwin and June Weybright and A 
Spring Song by Mae-Aileen Erb, 
with words. Of the Erwin pieces Tick 
Tock, Tick Tock, the Tall Clocks 
Say gives the right arm practice in 
sweeping freely from a high location 
to a lower one, while Oh, Granny, 
Will Your Doggie Bite? is to be 
played with the fist on black keys, and 
the cleverly descriptive Airplanes 
Winging has smooth scale groups and 
the triad arpeggio divided between the 
hands. The three Oft-Heard Tunes 
by Miss Weybright are London 
Bridge, the simplest possible arrange- 
ment of the old English singing 
game, Cossack Dance, a similarly easy 
version of a Russian folksong, and 
Skip to My Lou, likewise a very easy 
arrangement of an early American 
singing game. Miss Erb’s Spring Song 
is a good rote piece. aos 


For Solo Voice 


English Folk Songs 
Set by Benjamin Britten 


HE sensitivity and _ originality 
which mark everything that Ben- 
jamin Britten writes, shine from the 
pages of his Folk Songs of the British 
Isles for voice and piano, of which 
Volume I has been issued by Boosey 
and Hawkes ($1.00). Seven songs 
are included,: The Sally Gardens, 
Little Sir William, The Bonny Earl 
O’Moray, O Can Ye Sew Cushions, 
The Trees They Grow So High, The 
Ash Grove, and Oliver Cromwell. 
The first is Irish, the second and fifth 
Somerset songs, the third and fourth 
Scottish, the sixth Welsh, and the 
seventh a nursery rhyme from Suffolk. 
Like the folk song settings of 
Brahms, these compositions preserve 
the spirit of the originals with mirac- 
ulous tact and emotional identifica- 
tion, yet at the same time enrich the 
texture with subtle touches of har- 
mony and spacing. In some of his 
accompaniments Mr. Britten imitates 
the effect of the dulcimer and other 
folk instruments. His skill enables 
him to avoid those clichés which so 
often destroy the flavor of folk songs 
in conventional arrangements. These 
settings have been heard in concert. 
Singers should welcome them eagerly. 


~~. 





Noteworthy New Songs 
By Lawrence Stevens 


NOTEWORTHY set of three 
songs by Lawrence Stevens has 
just been published by Carl Fischer, 
the titles being Barter, Autumn and 








Clara Edwards 


Isadore Freed- 


You Are Not Small. Barter, a 
setting of one of Sara Teasdale’s most 
familiar poems, is a song of distinc- 
tive beauty, with a harmonically ar- 
resting introduction and a_ lovely 
melodic contour enhancing the words. 
Autumn, with words by Miriam Dean 
Blackburn, a short, two-page. song, 
similarly has lyrical charm and a 
simplicity that make it a _ veritable 
little gem. The third of the set, You 
Are Not Small, can also boast a 
harmonic personality of its own and 
a melodic quality that commands at- 
tention even though the appeal is not 
so pronounced. These songs, espe- 
cially the first two, are well worth the 
serious consideration of singers in 
search of new recital material. All 
three are published in two keys, for 
high and medium voice. (50¢).  C. 


Reviews in Brief 

Three songs by Stanley P. Trus- 
selle, with texts from Sara Teasdale’s 
Love Songs, After Parting, To Night 
and Love Me, Elkan-Vogel Co. These 
settings of three of Miss Teasdale’s 
lyrics follow traditional lines, with a 
touch of the obviously sentimental in 
their contours that makes’ them 
melodically lush without being trite. 
They are songs of immediate effec- 
tiveness. (50¢). 

The Banjo Player, by W. W. 
Binder, Elkan-Vogel Co. By his use 
of syncopation and_ characteristic 
“lifts” in the melodic line the com- 
poser has successfully captured the 
true Negro idiom in this picturesque 
setting of words by Fenton Johnson. 
Issued in two keys. (50¢). 

Listen to Life, by Gustav Klemm, 
C. Fischer. An elaborately planned 
setting of a philosophical poem by 
Elizabeth Evelyn Moore, spacious in 
line and warmly sonorous. For 
medium voice. (50¢). 

The Mule’s Tail, by Alliene Bran- 
don Webb, C. Fischer. An amusing 
little song for medium voice, a setting 

(Continued on page 39) 
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NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 38) 
of verse in Negro dialect by Kate 
McAlpin Crady, with an appropriately 
straightforward and homespun tune 
and an imitation banjo accompani- 
ment. (50¢). 


Stimulating Easter Carols 
In New H. W. Gray Sheaf 





N early sheaf of Easter music 
| from the H. W. Gray Co. in- 
cludes stimulating material for the 


choir directors in search of seasonal 
novelties. There is an ancient spirit- 
ual dialogue from the Corner Collec- 
tion of 1631, The Soul Must Bear the 
Cross, as arranged by Heinrich Rei- 
mann and Clarence Dickinson, with 
English text by Helen A. Dickinson, 
as an anthem for mixed voices with 
solo bass and youth choir or solo, suit- 
able for Lent, Holy Week, or general 
use. 

Three particularly joyous Easter 
carols are Easter Paean, by Austin C. 
Lovelace, a jubilant and admirable 
written anthem for four-part mixed 
voices; Helen C. Rockefeller’s An 
Easter Carol for soprano and alto 
voices, with charming chime-like ef- 
fects in its exhilarating melodic con- 
tour, and We Will Carol Joyfully, by 
Claude Means, an equally effective 
carol for mixed voices with soprano 
solo or children’s choir. Another es- 
pecially fine work is Jesus Christ Is 
Risen Today by Alec Rowley, an ex- 
ample of excellent choral writing for 
four-part mixed choir, with an Amen 
scale of uncommon _ effectiveness. 
There is an impressively conceived 
chant setting by Isa MclIlwraith of the 
Christ Our Passover for unison 
singing, a deeply sincere and dignified 
conception. ; 


OPERA 


(Continued from page 35) 
vantages of routine plus some really 
fine sounds. Smaller roles, all well 
handled to the advantage of a coherent 
performance, were taken by Thelma 
Votipka, Lucille Browning, George 
Cehanovsky, Leslie Chabay, Philip 
Kinsman and Hugh Thompson. Louis 
Fourestier conducted better than we 
have heard him heretofore, but he still 
asks noise to do the duty of vitality 
and sonority. , Q. 








Lucia di Lammermoor, Jan. 3 


For the first time this season Fran- 
cesco Valentino sang the role of En- 
rico Aston at the performance of 
Lucia di Lammermoor at the Metro- 
politan on Jan. 3, turning in a most 
creditable performance. Lily Pons 
was the pleasant-sounding Lucia and 
Leslie Chabay made his first appear- 
ance as Arthuro Bucklaw, employing 
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This valuable treatise on the 
technic of piano playing, in- 
stead of being written in 
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Astrid Varnay 


a large voice well in this small part. 
Other principals were the same as at 
previous hearings of the work and 
Cesare Sodero conducted in a self- 
assured manner. N. 


Faust, Jan. 4 


Raoul Jobin replaced Jussi Bjoerling 
as Faust in the repeat performance 
given on Jan. 4. Renee Mazella sang 
Marguerite ; Ezio Pinza, Mephistopeles ; 
Martial Singher, Valentin; John 
Baker, Wagner; Maxine Stellman, 
Siebel, and Claramae Turner, Marthe. 
Louis Fourestier again conducted and 
Désiré Defrére was stage director. 
Mr. Jobin was in excellent voice, reit- 
erating the impression he made earlier 
in the season that he is singing better 
in recent months than*he has for some 
t.me previously, Stylistically, Mr. 
Singher’s performance was the most 
beautiful of the afternoon. He is one 
of the few Valentins on the contem- 
porary stage who dies with verve and 
pathos. Miss Mazella’s singing was 
an endless round of pleasure. Certain 
of Mr. Fourestier’s tempos were open 
to question, notably the slowness of his 
opening of the Kermesse and the off- 
stage choruses in the first scene. As 
usual the house was packed from gal- 
lery to pit. M. 


Tristan und Isolde, Jan. 4 


A grateful audience paid long and 
warm tribute to an exceptional per- 
formance of Tristan with Astrid Var- 
nay and Set Svanholm as the ill-fated 


lovers. Here for once was a couple 
whose romantic activities achieved 
reality. The intrinsic excellence of 


Miss Varnay’s Isolde assumes an even 
higher plane when one recalls that it 
was only her second performance of 
the role at the Metropolitan. Vocally 
Miss Varnay was an opulent Isolde 
but this was only one facet of her im- 
pressive interpretation. Equally im- 
portant was the presence of real dra- 
matic talent so that for once the eye 
and ear were not in conflict. 

Mr. Svanholm, substituting for Tor- 
sten Ralf, scored as Tristan and Joel 
Berglund again gave impressive stature 
to his Kurvenal. Others in the cast 
who repeated their roles with distinc- 
tion included Blanche Thebom, Dezso 
Ernster, Emery Darcy, John Garris 
and Gerhard Pechner. Fritz Busch 
as conductor contributed mightily 
towards a memorable evening. fA 


Boris, Jan. 6 


A dull and sluggish repetition of 
Boris, Jan. 6, offered as its only novel 
feature the tenor, Mario Berini, in 
the role of Dimitri. Mr. Berini, who 
has assumed the part elsewhere, gave 
a performance marked by the stock- 
in-trade dramatic elements and so 
fitted properly into the general picture 
of the Metropolitan’s incorrigibly 
Italianized version of Mussorgsky’s 





Salvatore Baccaloni 


tragedy. He sang the music with a 
prevailingly bright, hard and un- 
modulated tone. In other respects the 
cast remained substantially as before, 
with Mr. Pinza in the title role, Risé 
Stevens as Marina, Mr. de Paolis as 
Schouisky and Mr. Valentino as 
Rangoni. Mr. Baccaloni clowned the 
part of Varlaam as unashamedly as 
ever and provoked the usual plaudits 
and guffaws. Emil Cooper’s tempos 
again caused the opera to seem end- 
less. s 


Der Rosenkavalier, Jan. 8 


An unusually eloquent performance 
of. Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier on Jan. 
8 brought some changes in cast from 
the previous hearing. The role of 
Octavian was taken by Jarmila No- 
votna; that of Sophie by Nadine Con- 
ner; and the Singer by Thomas Hay- 
ward. Miss Novotna’s Octavian is a 
figure of enormous charm and ele- 
gance. She misses some of the broad 
comedy, but her bearing in the second 
act is ideal. It is always a joy to hear 
the beautiful lyric soprano of Miss 
Conner. She gave full lustre to the 
silvery phrases of the duets in the sec- 
ond and third acts. Irene Jessner and 
Emanuel List, as the Marschallin and 
Ochs, and the other members of the 
cast were in their familiar roles. Fritz 
Busch again conducted magnificently, 
and he was given a well-deserved ova- 
tion by the audience. = 








Jan Peerce 


Otello, Jan. 9 


Florence © Quartararo made an 
eleventh hour appearance at the repe- 
tition of Otello on Jan. 9, replacing 
Stella Roman, who was ill. The 
California soprano had never before 
attempted the role of Desdemona and 
seemed to have had few opportunities 
for thorough rehearsing. She pre- 
sented a very conscientious embodi- 
ment of the difficult role, acted the 
role with keen dramatic insight and 
sang the music with smooth and beau- 
tiful tone, negotiating the Willow 
Song and the Prayer with moving 
effect and a flowing legato which was 
a delight to hear. It will be doubly 
interesting to consider Miss Quar- 
tararo’s Desdemona when she has had 
still more time to elaborate it. 

Another feature of the representa- 
tion was the first appearance this 
season of Lawrence Tibbett as Iago. 
The latter presented a subtle villain 
and was loudly applauded for his de- 
livery of the Credo. The remainder 
of the cast headed by Torsten Ralf 
as the Moor, remained as_ before. 
Fritz Busch conducted. bf 














EUGENE CONLEY 


Tenor sang 


“SWANS” by A. Walter Kramer 


In his Town Hall recital of December 30, 1946 


JENNIE TOUREL 


Mezzo-Soprano sang 


“TRISTE” and “CHACARERA” by Albert Ginastera 


In her Town Hall recital of December 8, 1946 
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Numerous Pianists 
Play in Detroit 


Grainger, Fleisher, Brod- 
sky Among Artists Mak- 
ing Appearances 


Derroir. — Music Hall’s Tuesday 
recital series .offered two pianists in 
recent weeks. Percy Grainger played 
Dec. 3, and his varied program ranged 
from Bach, Brahms and Chopin to 
works by Gershwin and pieces of his 
own, Two weeks later, Leon Fleisher 
made his Detroit debut to enthusiastic 
music-lovers and critics. His impres- 
sive technique was especially exem- 
plified in Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Handel. 

Another pianist played for the first 
time in Detroit, Abrasha Brodsky, at 
Music Hall Dec. 14. 


Previously, youthful keyboard artist 
Kurt Saffir offered an ambitious pro- 
gram at the Institute Lecture Hall, 
Nov. 27. Mozart, Schumann, Bartok, 
Kauder, Debussy and Chopin marked 
the list. 

In one of its few concerts apen to 
the public, the Tuesday Musicale 
brought Claudio Arrau to Detroit, 
Dec. 3. Playing in the Institute’s 
auditorium, Mr. Arrau ran the gamut 
from Mozart, Chopin, Brahms and 
Schumann to Fauré, Granados and 
Debussy. 

Dec. 3 and 4 saw Wayne. Univer- 
sity’s annual production of Messiah 
given at Masonic Auditorium. Martha 
Lipton, Donald Dame, Richard Bonelli 
and Hilda Ohlin took solo roles, with 
Harold Tallman directing the chorus 
and orchestra. 

The Detroit Music Guild’s second 
concert, at the Lecture Hall Dec. 4, 
featured Sylvia Hochberg, pianist, and 
the DMG quartet, M. Hochberg, J. 
Yanover, violins; T. Markiewicz, 
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cello; and M. Shapiro, viola. They 
played Beethoven’s Quartets, Op. 135, 
and Op. 59, No. 3, while the Hoch- 
berg’s interpreted Beethoven’s Sona- 
ta, Op. 23. 

The Scandinanvian Symphony, 
Eduard Werner conducting, occupied 
the Scottish Rites Cathedral Dec. 7. 
Pianist Gizi Szanto handled the solo 
line of Rubinstein’s D Minor Con- 
certo, while Mr. Werner led the or- 
chestra in Bach, Dvorak, Litolff, and 
Scandinavian works. 

The Orpheus Club male chorus with 
contralto Eileen Law sang under its 
new director, W. L. Kemp, Dec. 11 
at Music Hall. Todd Duncan, bari- 
tone, sang at Masonic Auditorium, 
Dec. 13, under Nellie Watts’ sponsor- 
ship. 

The teen-aged Lateiner brothers, 
pianist Jacob and _ violinist Isidore, 
played at the Art Institute Audi- 
torium, Dec. 16, under Music Study 
Club auspices. Each played a number 
of solos, and joined talents in Brahms’ 
D Minor Sonata. Jacob’s masterful 
technique was in thunderous evidence 
in a Bach-Busoni and Prokofieff 
toccata. 

Masonic Auditorium Concerts 
booked Jaroff’s Don Cossacks, in a 
customary program of Russian litur- 
gical, secular and military songs. 

SEYMouUR KAPETANSKY 


P. W. Orchestra 
Plays in Palestine 


(Continued from page 10) 


yellow star of David worn by the 
Jewish inmates of concentration camps. 
They took their seats on the podium 
and waited for the conductor to appear. 

I cannot possibly describe adequately 
the tense atmosphere in the audience. 
If anything, it was ghostly. The ques- 
tion in everybody’s mind was the same, 
and a worrying one. Should one ap- 
plaud when the conductor was to ap- 
pear? How should one behave? Was 
there going to be any demonstration? 
Was it wise to sit so far away from 
the door in case of-an alarm? May be 
that bulky piece of paper under the 
seat in front was a concealed bomb? 
Luckily these thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the conductor’s appearance. 
A tall slim man with an ascetic face, 
long hair and sensitive hands, wearing 
an ordinary lounge suit. Somebody 
started to applaud. The plaudits in- 
creased to an ovation. I watched the 
others. Their excitement and nery- 
ousness found: an outlet and they 
clapped loudly in order to rid them- 
selves of the tenseness of the past hour. 

The concert started with Bach’s 
double violin concerto, adequately 
played. It was followed by Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik by Mozart. After the 
interval came Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. The applause after each num- 
ber grew more enthusiastic. The qual- 
ity of the players was good and the 
ensemble precise, but it lacked the 
great line. The tempos in Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik were too slow but other- 
wise all was well rehearsed. 

From that time on the orchestra gave 
a concert every week, always with a 
new program and to sold-out houses. 
Its repertoire is large, considering the 
difficulties under which the players 
have to work, and it contains most of 
the classics of the world repertoire. 








Music Magazine 
Suspends Publication 


Owing to steadily rising costs of 
production, the magazine, Modern 
Music, brought out for 23 years by 
the League of Composers, will discon- 
tinue publication in 1947. It has been 
always a non-commercial enterprise, 
operating with volunteer services. Its 
deficit has been met annually from 
the League’s treasury. During 1946, 
the Ditson Fund of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Weyman Foundation and 
several individuals made a_ special, 
sizable grant to permit expansion. 
Income and circulation rapidly in- 





creased so that the current issue 1s 
one of the most widely distributed 
non-trade music journals in the world. 
But mounting expense caught up with 
these gains and passed them. In the 
face of present uncertainties and in- 
calculable future risks, further pub- 
lication became impossible. 





Soprano to Return to America 
After Extended Foreign Tour 


Grace Moore, soprano, who is cur- 
rently making a tour of Europe, will 
return to America and will be available 
for concert engagement during the 
late fall of 1947 through January, 
1948, according to an announcement 
by Jack Adams and Company, concert 
management. 

When she completes her present Eu- 
ropean appearances, Miss Moore will 
leave for South Africa and Australia 
where she will be heard in all the 
principal cities during the spring and 
summer of 1947. 

Miss Moore left New York for 
Europe last July, making her final ap- 
pearance at Flushing Meadows Park 
on July 3 with the special concert 
series held there during the past sum- 
mer. 
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of the Conservatorio under the dy- 
namic leadership of Julio Jaramillo. 
Of the three soloists, the soprano Ro- 
sita Rimosh sang like an artist of 
many years of experience. 

At the second concert the program 
was filled out by Palestrina’s Misa 
del Papa Marcello. It was performed 
by the excellent professional choir of 
the Conservatorio, under Luis Sandi. 
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Mexico City Hears Visiting Orchestra 


It was sung with a rare sense of 
style and proportion. But the most in- 
teresting of the three concerts was the 
third. Mozart’s Trio for piano, viola 
and clarinet was the initial work. 
Alicia Garza, at the piano, Gilberto 
Gamboa viola, and Otilio Acevedo, 
clarinet, gave a delightful performance. 
Then The Four Colonels of the 
Queen, by Luis Sandi, was well sung 
by Martha Arthenak, who also in- 
terpreted Mussorgsky’s Song of Pa- 
rasia and Schubert’s Erlkénig, with 
fine accompaniment by Armando Mon- 
tiel Olvera. The first part of the pro- 
gram ended with an’ excellent per- 
formance of the too seldom played 
masterwork that is the Quartet for 
piano and strings, Op. 15, by Fauré. 
The successful performers were: Luz 
Maria Puente, piano; Daniel de los 
Santos, violin; Vicente Sanchez, vi- 
ola, and Carlos Mejia Barajas, cello. 

After intermission Bartok’s Sonata 
for two pianos and percussion was 
played, and played convincingly, by 
the pianists Sulamita Koenigsberg 
and Rachel Minz, with Carlos Lo- 
yando, the timpanist of the Orquesta 
Sinfénica de México, Rosendo 
Aguirre and Pedro Merino, Joaquin 
Amparan conducted. 

Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro 
was the final number of this delight- 
ful evening. 

The locally famous Coro de Madri- 
galistas, led by its founder and perma- 
nent conductor Luis Sandi, gave a 
series of four concerts whose pro- 
grams were subordinated to the choral 
music of the Renaissance. The con- 
certs proved a splendid exhibition of 
the prowess of the magnificent choir 
and of the versatility of its gifted 
conductor. At the first concert, Ger- 
man, Flemish, English and French 
music was heard and at the second, 
Spanish. At the fourth only works re- 
flecting the Italian Renaissance were 
sung. 


Chamber Series Given 


Under the auspices of the Mexican 
Department of Fine Arts two new 
string quartets gave presentation con- 
certs, part of a Chamber Music Series, 
1946. 

The first to play in the Palace of 
Fine Arts was the Francisco Con- 
treras String Quartet, whose first vio- 
linist, Francisco Contreras is the con- 
certmaster of the Orquesta Sinfénica 
de México. The quartet, which is not 
yet ready to compete artistically with 
the well established Cuarteto de Méx- 
ico, played a program consisting of 
Mozart’s Fourth String Quartet in B 
Flat, Haydn’s Quartet in D and a 
Quartet by the Mexican composer 
Fernando Gonzalez de la Pefia that 
sounds a little antiquated. 

A more favorable impression was 
given by the components of the Do- 
mingo Gonzalez String Quartet at 
their debut at the same hall. The lead- 
er of the new ensemble, Domingo 
Gonzalez, is the first cellist of the 
Orquesta Sinfénica de México. The 
Gonzalez Quartet elicited enthusias- 
tic applause by its playing of Mozart’s 
Quintet in A for clarinet and string 
quartet, with the clarinetist Otilio 
Acevedo as_ the assisting artist. 
Beethoven’s String Quartet in F 
Minor, (No. 11, Op. 95), followed, 
and the final number was a delight- 
ful, short chamber music masterwork 
by Ponce, Four Miniatures, well per- 
formed. 

But the heighth of the chamber mu- 
sic autumn season was the series of 
three concerts given by the Cuarteto 
de México (Arturo Romero, first 
violin; Luis A. Martinez, second vio- 
lin; Gilberto Cerda, viola; Manuel 
Garnica, cello). 

The Cuarteto the Mexico played at 
its first concert a program devoted to 
Haydn (Op. 76, No. 2, in D Minor) ; 
Mozart (K. 387, in G) and Beetho- 
ven (Op. 74, in E Flat). It was a 








hard task, well accomplished, al- 
though their technique needs more 
polish. Interpretatively, the Cuarteto 


de Mexico is ripening to a consider- 
able degree. 

Schubert (G Minor), Brahms (A 
Minor) and Dvorak (Op. 96), made 
up the second program. A work by 
Respighi (D Minor), a new string 
quartet by Carlos Chavez, and the 
Ravel masterwork were on the third 
program. 

Many recitals were given during 
the autumn months, among which the 
following, given by foreign guests 
are specially noteworthy : 

Three piano recitals of an extra- 
ordinary high artistic level were given 
at the Palace of Fine Arts by Mrs. 
Renard, who scored one triumph 
after another. Claudio Arrau gave 
two recitals at the same hall with his 
usua! great success, winning “Bravos” 
and ovations. This was the famous 
artist’s twelfth visit to this city. 


Kitain Acclaimed 


An outstanding “hit” was made 
before big audiences at the Palace of 
Fine Arts by the violinist Robert 
Kitain, who at once established him- 
self as one of the preferred foreign 
guests with the Mexican public, His 
biggest artistic successes were scored 
at the first recital by his deeply 
poetical interpretation of La Fontaine 
D’Arethuse by Szymanowski, and at 
the second one by his masterly rendi- 
tion of Debussy’s Sonata. Mr. Kitain 
had the efficient support at the piano 
of the fine Mexican musician Ar- 
mando Montiel Olvera. 

Of the numerous recitals given by 
local artists the following deserve a 
special mention: Miguel Garcia Mora, 
the pianist who is championing in a 
distinguished way the cause of modern 
music, preferably modern’ French 
music, gave at the Palace of Fine 
Arts a very interesting and artistically 
successful recital dedicated exclusively 


Works by Couperin, Lully, Bach, 
Mussorgsky and a group of Ravel, 
were on the program of another 
dynamic Mexican, Salvador Ochoa. 

It is not often that one listens to 
such a_ perfect performance of 
Schumann’s Etudes Sinfoniques as at 


- to works by Debussy. 


the Palace of Fine Arts, when the 
young Mexican pianist Charlotte 
Martin played them. Another of her 


delightful offerings was Beethoven's 
infrequently performed Sonata in F 
Sharp, Op. 78. 

An outstanding Lieder recital was 
given by the tenor Carlos Puig, of the 
Opera Nacional, at the big hall of the 
Palace of Fine Arts. He chose to 
sing a most exacting program from 
Handel and Haydn, through Beeth- 
oven, Schumann and Brahms, to 
Franck, Fauré and Debussy, and 
containing in its final section interest- 
ing works by Mexican composers. 

Mr. Puig’s voice is not a formidable 
one, but what he accomplishes with 
this vocal material through an ad- 
mirable control of its resources and a 
mastery. of breathing, is remarkable. 
This was the new Lieder singer’s 
formal debut. 





Autori Conducts 
Cracow Orchestra 


The first performances of works in 
Poland by Norman Dello Joio, 
Samuel Barber and Aaron Copland 
were heard by overflow audiences as 
Franco Autori, on a brief good-will 
tour of Poland, led the Cracow Phil- 
harmonic in the first of four sched- 
uled concerts, according to a release 
to The New York Times. 

Much enthusiasm’ greeted Mr. 
Autori and Mr. Dello Joio, the latter 
who was soloist in his Ricercari for 
Piano. -At the insistence of the audi- 
ence the third movement was repeated. 
Other compositions which were played 
included Copland’s Rodeo Ballet Suite 
and Barber’s Adagio for Orchestra. 


Marie Simmelink Kraft 
Gives Cleveland Recital 


CLEVELAND.— Marie Simmelink 
Kraft, mezzo-soprano, of the faculty of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, gave 
a recital in Willard Clapp Hall on 
Dec. 18, with Arthur Loesser at the 
piano. Miss Kraft was well received 
in a program which included an open- 
ing group by Brahms, one hy’ Debussy 
and Ravel. Following the intermission 
there were songs by Constant Lam- 
bert, Theodore Chanler and Herbert 
Elwell. 
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TOASTING THE BRIDE 


Clinking their glasses to Maryla Jonas, pianist, who married on Dec. 14 to Dr. 

Ernest G. Abraham of Mt. Sinai Hospital, are (left to right) Alexander Greiner 

of Steinway and Sons; Ernesto de Quesada, South American impresario; F. C. 
Coppicus and F. C. Schang of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


Thibaud Returns 


(Continued from page 5) 


of enigmatic music which has a 
very definite message of its own. 
He himself understands it and in- 
sists that in the course of time 
others will. Personally I question 
this. Yes, I know that Debussy was 
once hissed and I well recall when | 
was fifteen hearing the Ysaye Quar- 
tet playing the G minor String 
Quartet of Debussy. It is true that 
some persons hissed after the slow 
movement. That movement was, 
indeed, new and strange. But I felt 
myself so deeply moved by it that 
the tears ran down my cheeks. 
When new music has something in- 
telligible to impart the susceptible 
listener will grasp it however 
strange it may be. In the case of 
Messiaen I am not at all so cer- 
tain.” 

Typically French was Mr. Thi- 
baud’s question: “How do Ameri- 
can audiences feel today about the 
music of Fauré?”. He seemed 
pleased on hearing that it is rather 
more frequently performed than it 
had always been in the past. Prob- 
ably a genuine Fauré novelty will 
be in his luggage when he returns 
for his next American engagement. 
Actually, he is going to introduce 
one in Paris next May, at a concert 
by the pupils of the Conservatoire. 
The work is an unpublished con- 
certo movement, written when the 
composer was about 30. Mr. Thi- 
baud knew nothing about it till the 
manuscript was brought to his at- 
tention by Fauré’s son. Much of 
the thematic and other material in 
it Fauré utilized years afterwards 
in his posthumous String Quartet. 

Asked if he knew of any outstand- 
ing artists in France today the vio- 
linist spoke with glowing enthusi- 
asm of a 21-year-old pianist named 
Samson Francois, of whose talents 
he could not say enough. “A Con- 


servatoire pupil, Francois has not 
alone a technical gift comparable to 
that of a few supreme virtuosi now 
before the public, but also a mystical 
quality, a musicality and a poetry 
almost unrivalled today. When he 
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Ben Greenhaus 


comes to America let no concert- 
goer fail to hear him—and make a 
special effort to listen to his incred- 
ible playing of Ravel’s Scarbo!” 
Mr. Thibaud lost great quantities 
of his music during the war. Vir- 
tually all his orchestral material was 
scattered or destroyed and such ma- 
terial is today unobtainable in 
France. What was his delight, 
then, when on his arrival in New 
York recently he learned from his 
old friend Albert Spalding that the 
scores and orchestral parts of no 
less than 18 standard works were 
here at his disposal whenever he 
wanted them! They have been 
stored in New York for years, the 
violinist having sent them to Mr. 
Spalding some time before the war 
for use on an American tour which 
never took place. He can use them 
now ! ry}: P. 





Icelandic Singers 


In Cincinnati 


Group Given Warm Reception 
—Ballet Theatre Appears for 
Three-day Season 


CINCINNATI. — Recent attractions 
under the management of J. Herman 
Thuman were a concert by the Ice- 
landic Singers and three evenings of 
Ballet Theater. Sonorous voices and 
ensemble that has unusual dramatic 
impact merited the Icelandic choir an 
ovation-winning reception in a novel 
program of Icelandic folk songs. 

Excellent variety of old and new 
repertory, delightfully interpreted, 
made the Ballet Theater three-day 
season this year unusually enjoyable. 
The programs included Les Patineurs, 
Pillar of Fire, Bluebird pas de deux 
and Fancy Free; Swan Lake, Fac- 
simile, Tally-Ho, Interplay; Les 
Sylphides, Lilac Garden and Helen 
of Troy. 

Enthusiasm ran highest for the 
dancing of Igor Youskevitch, Alicia 
Alonso, John Kritza, Nora Kaye, 
Lucia Chase, Hugh Laing and An- 
thony Tudor. 

With Paul Ulanowsky at the piano, 
Werner Gebauer, brilliant | young 
violinist made his first local appear- 
ance in the Matinee Musicale Club 
series of concerts Dec. 10. Although 
fault may be found with Mr. Ge- 


bauer’s 
power of his 
pretative depth to his 
wizardy, his fluent and forthright 
musicianship lent distinctive indivi- 
duality and spontaneous charm to his 
playing. MAry LEIGHTON 


failure to match the lyrical 
instrument and inter- 
technical 


New Orchestra 
Makes Debut 


Strickland Leads Nash- 
ville Group—Helen Jep- 
son Soloist 


NASHVILLE, TENN.— Another or- 
chestra was born on Dec. 10, when the 
newly organized Nashville Symphony 
gave its first program of the season 
in War Memorial Auditorium. 

About 15 years ago the old Nash- 
ville Symphony went out of existence. 
Since then local music lovers have 
heard only’ visiting organizations. 
Walter Sharpe, recently returned from 
service in the Army, launched the idea 
of a local orchestra and_ received 





enough backing to see it through the 
first season. 

Judging by the success of the initial 
appearance, there should be enough in- 
terest to make it a permanent insti- 
tution. Another returned soldier, Wil- 
liam Strickland, was appointed con- 
ductor. He has won immediate suc- 
cess by his marked ability in molding 
60 players, all but about a half-dozen 
of them local musicians, into an or- 
chestra that is already a credit to 
the city. 

A series of six concerts is planned 
for this winter, the opening program 
was made up for a Frescobaldi Toc- 
cata, orchestrated by Hans Kindler; 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony ; 
Chadwick’s Noel, and a piece special- 
ly written for the occasion, Tennessee 
Variations, by Cecil Effinger, based 
on two folk melodies from this local- 
ity. 

Helen Jepson was the soloist, in a 
Mendelssohn aria, Infelice; the Ga- 
votte from Massenet’s Manor, and 
Liszt’s song, Oh! Quand je dors. 

An audience that completely filled 
the auditorium gave Mr. Strickland 
and the orchestra an enthusiastic re- 
ception. SypNEY DALTON 


recat 


Der Freischiitz—An Appreciation 


(Continued from page 7) 


the “peculiar, stirring, not to say pene- 
trating and restless type of melody”, 
which was Weber’s distinctive heri- 
tage. “It is a melody of an unmis- 
takable originality, already present in 
full force in his first works. . . . This 
penetrating quality is due to a con- 
sciously cultivated system of ‘exag- 
geration’, the use of which Weber 
once frankly admitted to a young col- 
league. This system is the secret of 
the effectiveness of Weber’s opera... . 
Without that mania for effect Weber 
could never have become the dramatist 


_ who takes his place in the history of 


German opera between the Mozart of 
the Magic Flute and the Wagner of 
Tannhauser and Lohengrin. . . . In 
the use and blending of strings and 
winds, especially the registers of the 
woodwinds, Weber _ revolutionized 
classical instrumentation.” 

“The heart of Der Freischtitz,” ob- 
serves Hans Pfitzner, “is the inde- 
scribably inward and sensitive feeling 
for Nature that suffuses it. The chief 
character of the opera, one might say, 
is the German forest in its multifari- 
ous aspects. . . . Compared with the 
manifestations of Nature herself, the 
characters of the piece are hardly 
more than decorative figures in a 
landscape.” 

It was much less the realism of this 
or that detail of Weber’s toné painting 
to which the earliest hearers of Der 
Freischtitz reacted than to the 
dramatically inevitable quality they 
sensed in pages like those accompany- 
ing the phantasmagoria of the Wolf’s 
Glen—those fiery wheels, cyclonic 
tempests, the showers of meteors, the 
aerial hunt, the irruption of the Wild 
Sow. Yet if these pages were an “un- 
musical racket” to Tieck they were 
wholly logical to a mind like Bee- 
thoven’s. “I see exactly what Weber 
is after,” he exclaimed after reading 
the score; “he has put devilish stuff 
into the scene. When I read the Wild 
Hunt I have to laugh—and at the same 
time to recognize that it is absolutely 
the right thing!” 

It is a paradoxical feature of Der 
Freischtitz and other Weber operas 
that, with one or two exceptions, their 
separate songs are not truly effective 
concert numbers. They cannot be 
transplanted with anything like the 
impunity of the average air from Fi- 
garo, Don Giovanni or the Magic 
Flute, for instance. They lose some 
appreciable element of beauty and ef- 
fectiveness when dissociated from their 
operatic context and setting. Weber’s 
happiest concert arias are still things 
like Agathe’s great scena or Rezia’s 








Johann Friedrich Kind who wrote Der 
Freischiitz libretto 


Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster. It may 
well have been a deep recognition of 
this truth which caused Berlioz, in a 
gorgeous passage of his A Travers 
Chants, to expend his most empurpled 
critical enthusiasm on the former num- 
ber. It is a passage which will always 
repay fresh reading, for the records of 
music criticism show very few things 
as inspirational : 

“Tt is impossible for any listener to 
fail to hear the sighs of the orchestra 
during the prayer of the virtuous 
maiden who awaits the coming of her 
lover; or the strange hum in which 
the alert ear imagines it hears the rus- 
tlings of the treetops. It even seems 
as if the darkness grew deeper and 
colder at that magical modulation to C 
major. What-a sympathetic shudder 
comes over one at the cry: “’Tis he! 
’Tis he!” No, no! It must be con- 
fessed there is no other aria as beauti- 
ful as,this. No master, whether Ger- 
man, French or Italian, was ever able 
to delineate, as is done here in a single 
scene, holy prayer, melancholy, dis- 
quiet, pensiveness, the slumber of na- 
ature, the mysterious harmony of the 
starry skies, the torture of expectation, 
hope, uncertainty, joy, frenzy, delight, 
love delirious ! 

“And what an orchestra to accom- 
pany these noble song melodies !. What 
inventiveness! What ingenious dis- 
coveries! What treasures of sud- 
den inspiration! These flutes in 
the depths; this quartet of violins; 
these passages in sixths between violas 
and cellos; this crescendo, bursting 
into refulgence at the close; these 
pauses during which the passions seem 
to be gathering themselves in order to 
launch their forces anew with greater 
vehemence! No, this piece has not its 
fellow! Here is an art that is divine! 
This is poetry ; this is love itself!” 
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Preliminary Artists List For Season 1947-48 


TITO SCHIPA 


World-Famous Tenor 
Master of Bel Canto 


w 


YOLANDA PETRIS 


Sensational European Dramatic Soprano 
Most Important New Discovery 


DONALD DICKSON 


Ww 


America's Great Baritone 


Ww 


Concert — Opera — Radio — Film 


PERCY GRAINGER* 


Renowned Pianist-Composer 


OSSY RENARDY 


Phenomenal Young Violinist 


Ww 









































"One in a Million" 
SUZANNE STEN 
Ww Glamorous Mezzo-Soprano Ww 
"One of the Great Voices of Our Time" 
SHURA CHERKASSKY THE YAYSNOFFS 
Sensational Russian Pianist Ww Inimitable Duo-Pianists 
"A Phenomenally Gifted Artist" "One of the Best Teams in the Country" 
LOIS BANNERMAN 
ke Brilliant Young Harpist Ke 
"The Best Argument for the Harp 
as Solo Instrument" 
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*By arrangement with Antonia Morse. 





"One of the Most Colorful Musical Personalities" 
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